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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW 
And Fanily Magasine. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 30. 


Tue House met at twelve at noon, for the presentation of petitions, as 
usual ; and it having now become the custom for each individual, 
after presenting his petitions, to leave the House, the number of 
Members diminishes with every succeeding retirement. By two 
o'clock, they were reduced to five in number; and when the last pe- 
tition was presented for the day, at a quarter past two, the only Mem- 
bers then in the House, were Mr. Richard Potter, the presenter of 
the petition—Admiral Fleming—and Mr. Buckingham. These, 
with the Speaker and the two clerks, made together a total of six 
persons in the House, when the Speaker left the Chair. The business 
of petitioning Parliament, we may safely predict, is fast drawing to a 
close ; and it would not surprise us if the total cessation of the prac- 
tice were to take place before another Session is over. 


In the evening, the House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House—Mr. Bernal in the Chair—to pass to the order of the 
day on the Resolutions for abolishing Colonial Slavery: when, after 
the presentation of one petition from Bristol, by Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
—and another from the merchants of London, by Mr. Goulburn, 
against Emancipation—and forty from different places, in one untied 
bundle or lot, by Mr. Buxton, in favour of Emancipation,— Sir 
RicHarD Vyvyan rose to address the House. This speech occupied 
three hours in the delivery; which is just two hours more than any 
Member, under any circumstances, ought to be allowed to speak, on 
any one subject, or at any one time, and six times as long as was 
really necessary: for half an hour would have fully developed every 
idea, stated every fact, and urged every argument, that the hon. 
baronet brought forward in support of his views. But he was the first 
in possession of the House : and as at that early hour of the evening, 
all parties are patient and forbearing, he went on without hindrance 
or interruption, multiplying words as though he were matched to 
speak against time, and to try the experiment of how vast a space a 
few thoughts might be extended over. Sir Richard is, however, an 
agreeable speaker, fluent, chaste, and gentlemanly ; never saying any 
thing very eloquent or very contemptible; never rising very high, nor 
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sinking very low; but possessing the faculty of going on to an inter- 
minable length, without eliciting new views—without enlisting the 
feelings, and without convincing the judgments, of any but the pre- 
judged and pre-determined. 

The drift of his speech was to prove—Ist, That the Parliament of 
England had no right to interfere in this question of emancipating the 
Slaves, as it was one of social relationship and internal regulation, 
which, by the law and constitution, should ‘i left to the local Legisla- 
tures alone.—2ndly, That these local Legislatures, so far from having 
resisted, as Mr. Stanley had stated, every order of amelioration sent 
out from home, had done all that was possible to improve the con- 
dition and increase the comfort of the Slaves. 


We give the two following extracts as the most important parts of 
the speech. 


‘ With regard to the punishment of slaves, he wished it to be observed, 
that in case of serious offences, that was awarded by the local magistrates 
in the West Indies. They were the resident gentry of the islands, and not 
more likely to abuse the power entrusted to them than the magistracy at 
home. With regard to general allegations of severity used by masters to 
their slaves, he could only meet them with a general denial. Peculiar facts 
might be verified, or the contrary; but nothing of that kind had been ad- 
vanced by the right hon. gentleman, and therefore to nothing of that kind 
could he give an answer. But the right hon. gentleman had said that the 
increase of the quantity of sugar had regularly kept pace with the decrease 
of the number of slaves; but on this point the right hon. gentleman had 
carefully kept out of consideration one point, which made a great difference 
in the deduction to be drawn from the returns which he had read, and it 
was this,—that as the importation of slaves had ceased, and as that im- 
portation generally consisted of slaves in the very prime of life, there must 
be, for some years to come, an apparent decrease in the population, as the 
old slaves, who were not renewed, gradually died off. He denied that the 
greatest mortality existed in the most productive colonies, and asserted that 
the contrary was the case. The hon. baronet referred to documents to prove 
that the condition of the slaves was better than that of the Glasgow weavers, 
and others of the working classes in this country. He then proceeded to 
complain that Government had taken a resolution that direct evidence on 
oath should not go forth on the subject. A committee had been appointed 
last session, by the House of Lords, which, of course, was authorized to 
take evidence on oath; but the West India proprietors were induced to 
consent to the postponement of the inquiry, in the hope that something fa- 
vourable would be done. In this expectation, however, they had been com- 
el disappointed: they had all along courted inquiry, and their cause 

iad been greatly prejudiced by its refusal. He complained that Lord 
Belmore, the last governor of Jamaica, had not been examined, though it 
was of importance that he should be; neither were other persons who 
could have given material evidence, examined. The case of the colonists 
had not been fairly investigated,—they were harshly dealt by. 


‘He understood that the Anti-Slavery Society had recommended their 
friends in Parliament to support the Government proposition, but he did 
not know how far that support could be relied on. However, he should 
say a word or two on that subject presently. It was unreasonable to 
expect the West India body to act till they knew the feeling in the Colo- 
nies on the subject. All parties had been taken by surprise. The grand 
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question of emancipation in the abstract had been admitted by the 
colonists—nay, their friends and advocates allowed that the time for eman- 
cipation had arrived ; but then it must be conducted upon just and pru- 
dent principles. He did not believe that Slavery and Christianity were 
inconsistent; but when we admitted Dissenters of every description to 
teach the slaves, he did not hesitate to avow his belief, that in practice, 
thongh not in doctrine, slavery and general unfettered instruction in reli- 
gion were inconsistent, and therefore upon that principle emancipation 
became unavoidable. He did not pretend to bring forward any plan in 
relation to this subject—it was for Government to do that. With respect to 
the plan proposed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, it was enough to know 
that merchants and others most conversant with the West Indies had 
declared it to be one which could not practically work. (Hear, hear.) He 
had alluded to the adhesion of the Anti-Slavery Society to the Government 
proposition, but felt convinced that the plan would not eventually satisfy 
them. Their fundamental principle “that man could have no property in 
man,” must prevent them from concurring cordially in a system which, 
according to them, while it rendered the negroes free in name, kept them 
slaves in fact, by compelling them to labour even during those hours said 
to-be assigned to themselves. The consequence of the imperfect satisfac- 
tion of the emancipationists would be, that we should still have an anti- 
slavery question behind, fresh agitation, and renewed pledges at elections.’ 


Mr. Stan ey replied to the allegations of Sir Richard Vyvyan, in 
the course of which he had to travel over nearly all the ground he had 
trodden before ; so that, even in his hands, the question became tire- 
some as a twice-told tale; and his speech, occupying nearly two 
hours, without possessing any single feature of novelty—for it was a 
contest of crimination and recrimination on either side—the House 
was wearied by an unprofitable discussion about the past, while its 
sole business was to discuss the safety and propriety of certain mea~ 
sures for the future. The consequence was, that ten o'clock had 
arrived before the contest was over; and, after five hours useless 
sitting, the members had begun to get weary, in mind as well as body, 
and unwilling to hear any person or any thing with any tolerable 
patience. We give the following extracts, as the only portion of Mr. 
Stanley's speech that contained any thing new :— 


‘The Hon. Baronet complained, that whereas the West India proprietors 
were desirous to obtain a full investigation, the Committee of last year had 
been allowed to cease at the request and intercession of Government. Now 
he (Mr. Stanley) declared that it was left entirely to the discretion of the 
West India body to determine whether or not they would seek a renewal 
of the West India Committee and inquiry of last year in either House of 
Parliament. He did not wish to speak the language of complaint, but he 
must say it was impossible to negotiate with a body such as the WestIndia 
deputation, which attended to hear proposals with authority to object to 
them, but without authority to offer any suggestion, or propose any modi- 
fication in a plan which they rejected. He stated to the deputation dis- 
tinctly that it was the intention of Government to carry into effect, safely, 
and if possible with their concurrence, a complete extinction of Slavery, 
and that such extinction must form the basis of any plan on which Minis- 
ters would consent to act. The deputation declared that they had no 
power or authority to propose any plan. Four of the number did, in their 
individual capacity, offer to his notice a plan to which he a have 
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alluded, but that he found it had been since given to the public. The 
proposal was, that a grant should be made to the colonists of 44,000,000/. 
sterling, that the colonial proprietors should enjoy all existing rights over 
the slaves for a period of one-and-forty years (“ hear, hear,” and laughter); 
and that that one-and-forty years was tu be estimated from the time the 
44,000,000/. could be paid out of the wages of the slaves, with 4 per cent. 
interest, and 1 per cent. sinking fund. (Renewed laughter.) He imagined 
that the House would not think him possessed of too much modesty be- 
cause he did not venture to propose such a plan as that for its considera- 
tion. (A laugh.) 


‘ Te would now repeat what he had stated in the first instance on bring- 
ing forward these resolutions, that the Government were most anxious that a 
full consideration should be given to the rest of the plan, even though all 
its details might not be embodied in the resolutions which the House was 
called upon to come to. There was one part of the plan of the Govern- 
ment which, both on the part of the West India body, and on the part of 
those who were anxious for the more immediate liberation of the slave— 
there was one part of the plan which by both those parties had been ob- 
jected to. He (Mr. Stanley) stated, when he had the honour of proposing 
this plan to the House, that there were but two modes of repaying the 
amount which it was intended to advance to the West India proprietors— 
namely, that that repayment must either be borne by the produce of negro 
labour, or that it must entirely fall upon the revenue of this country, and 
to the latter alternative he stated at the time that it would be impossible 
for the Government, or Parliament, or the country to consent. (Hear, 
hear.) His Majesty’s Government, therefore, had proposed that, one-fourth 
of his time being at the disposal of the negro, the produce of his labour in 
that time should go to liquidate the advance made by Government, and to 
remunerate the proprietor for his ultimate luss in the full emancipation of 
such negro, and they had further proposed that the proprietor should pay 
an interest for the money during the period that it continued sdvannbh to 
them as a loan. 


‘ There was another alternative, certainly—one, too, that had been sug- 
gested by the West India body—namely, that the loss of this 15,000,000. 
should be borne entirely by the resources of this country; but that was an 
alternative to which, as he had already said, Parliament would not, of 
course, be disposed to adopt. (Hear, hear.) His Majesty’s Ministers 
found that a great and well-founded objection had been urged by the 
West India proprietors against this part of the plan, as making the nominal 
payment out of the wages of the slaves be considered as the repayment of 
this loan, while the real repayment of it would be made out of their (the 
West India proprietors’) own resources. They found, on the other hand, 
that, on the part of those who sought for the more immediate emancipa- 
tion of the negro, there was a strong feeling that, during that portion of 
his time which was to be left at the disposal of the negro, he should be at 
liberty to enjoy the full benefit of the exercise of his own energies and re- 
sources. (Hear, hear.) It was impossible, on the one hand and upon the 
other, not to feel the force of the objections thus made against this portion of 
the plan, and as both parties, however opposed in other respects, concurred 
in this manner in objecting to this part of the plan, if it should be found 
that the West India body would not object to make such a provision as 
would compensate this country for at least a large portion of the interest 
of the sum thus advanced, and if they would not object to an increase in 
the taxation upon colonial produce, His Majesty’s Ministers, under such 
circumstances, meant amongst other alterations to propose that the proprie- 
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tors should be neem oe telieved from any obligation to repay the money 


thus advanced to them, and that no deduction should be made from the 
wages of the negro for that purpose either.’ (Hear, hear.) 


He concluded by moving that the following resolutions be sub- 
mitted to the House :— 


1. ‘ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that immediate and effec- 
tual measures be taken for the entire Abolition of Slavery throughout the 
Colonies, under such provisions for regulating the condition of the Negroes, 
as may combine their welfare with the interests of the proprietors. 


2. ‘ That it is expedient that all children born after the passing of any 
Act, or who shall be under the age of six years at the time of passing any 
Act of Parliament for this purpose, be declared free ; subject nevertheless to 


such temporary restrictions as may be deemed necessary for their support 
and maintenance. 


3. * That all persons now Slaves be entitled to be registered as Appren- 
ticed Labourers, and to acquire thereby all rights and privileges of free- 
men; subject to the restriction of labouring, under conditions, and for a 
time to be fixed by Parliament, for their present owners. 


4. ‘That to provide against the risk of loss which proprietors in His 
Majesty’s Colonial possessions might sustain by the Abolition of Slavery, 
His Majesty be enabled to advance by way of Loan, to be raised from time 
to time, a sum not exceeding in the whole 15,000,000/., to be repaid in such 
manner and at such rate of interest as shall be prescribed by Parliament. 


5 ‘That His Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he may 
incur in establishing an efficient stipendiary Magistracy in the Colonies, 
and in aiding the local Legislatures in providing for the religious and mo- 
ral education of the Negro population to be emancipated.’ 


* They proposed that during the negro’s apprenticeship of twelve years, 
this reward should be held out to him as an inducement to habits of per- 
severing industry and exertion,—namely, that by the payment of a certain 
amount of the produce of his labour during the time at his own disposal, 
the period of his pangs should be redeemed ; that was to say, that 
when he had, in this way, paid the sum agreed upon as compensation to 
his master, he should be discharge:l from the remaining portion of his twelve 
years’ servitude, and amongst other advantages embraced in this altera- 
tion, it would afford to the negro an opportunity of proving himself a man 
of persevering and industrious habits. (Hear, hear.) Jn that way His 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed to submit to the House such a modification 
of the plan as did not introduce a material alteration into the resolutions 
now before it. It appeared to him that it would be only dealing fairly 
with both parties interested in this question, and with the House, to state 
at once the course of proceeding with regard to which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had made up their minds in consequence of the introduction of this 
alteration into the plan. They intended to propose that an additional 
amount of duty should be charged upon sugar. (“ Hear, hear,” and cries 
of “Oh! oh! oh !”) 

* He was well aware that such a proposition was not free from difficulties 
and objections. He knew that the amount of duty on sugar at present 
was high, and that it would be well if it could possibly be somewhat re- 
duced. (Hear, hear.) But, believing as he did that a trifling increase in 
the amount of duty would answer the purpose in question, he felt that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were justified, looking back to a former precedent, 
when a reduction of the duty on sugar from 27s. to 24s. did not in any 
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way affect or benefit the interests of the consumer, while it occasioned a 
considerable falling off in the revenue, in assuming that the proposed in- 
crease would not affect the interests of the consumers in this country, while 
the revenue might be so increased as to compensate us for the loan ad- 
vanced to the West India proprietors. But if the effect of the raising of 
the duty should be a rise in the price of sugar in this country, it would be, 
of course, upon the consumers—that was to say, upon the people of this 
country—that the burden would fall (fur he did not contemplate, in conse- 
quence of such increase of duty, any material diminution in the con- 
sumption of sugar,) and, in his opinion, it ought to be borne by them; and 
he believed it would be cheerfully borne by them, especially when they 
considered the great benefit and convenience that would be reaped from 
getting rid of the objection which had been made to this portion of the 
plan. (Hear, hear.) He had seized the first opportunity to state this im- 
portant modification to the House, in order that the attention of Parliament 
might be directed to it. He did not state it for the purpose of calling now 
for the judgment of the House upon it, as in passing the resolutions now 
before it the House was not called upon to express any opinion with regard 
to such a modification of the original plan.’ 


Colonel LerrH Hay rose immediately after Mr. Stan.ey, and was 
received with great impatience, which was continued throughout the 
whole of his speech, so that it was difficult to hear any connected sen- 
tence. The general purport of his observations was, however, to de- 
precate the Government Plan, to point out the dangers that would 
arise from change, and to express his protest against the invasion of 
property which this measure would create. 


Mr. P. M. Stewart followed, and met a better reception ; in con- 
sequence of which he was encouraged to go into great length in refu- 
tation of Mr. Stanley's sty on the opening of this great question, 
about a fortnight ago. For this purpose he read various documents, 
printed and written, reports, letters, &c., all tending to show that the 
colonists had been grossly calumniated, and complaining of the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies having submitted himself entirely to the dictation 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Stewart's speech occupied nearly 
two hours also; but the tediousness of the details being somewhat 
relieved by occasional sarcasms levelled at Mr. Buxton, Dr. Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Stanley, Mr. O'Connell, and others; and the speech being 
delivered in a tone of good humour and occasional supplicatory appeals 
to the generosity, as well as justice, of the House, in guiding its deci- 
sion, was well received throughout. 


It was now twelve o'clock; but though seven hours had been occu- 
pied in debate, the question of the future had scareely been touched 
upon at all; everything had reference to the past; which was almost 
wholly unnecessary, as both parties had agreed that Slavery must 
cease, and the only fit question for discussion was, not whether its 
evils had been overrated or underrated—but since, whether good or 
bad, it was to be abandoned—to determine the when and the how, 
and to fix the time, the mode, and the cost of such abandonment. 


Mr. BuxTon rose after Mr. Stewart ; and late as was the hour, and 
much as was the time already wasted, Mr. Buxton did not remedy the 
evil; but instead of advancing a single step towards the future, he 
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also dwelt entirely on the past, and by a reiteration of his former 
proofs of the decrease of negro population according to the increase of 
sugar produced, and by the repetition of pictures of individual suffer- 
ing, contrived to leave the question of immediate emancipation entirely 
untouched. We extract the principal passages of his speech :— 


‘He would not, upon the present occasion, touch upon the topic of what 
would be the conduct of the negroes after they were emancipated ; but he 
felt it due to the cause which he advocated, to state that it did not depend 
upon that. Judge Blackstone said that life and liberty were absolute 
rights belonging to persons in a state of nature, and that no human legisla- 
ture had the right of abridging or destroying those rights, unless in the case 
of a party who committed some criminal act, which amounted to a for- 
feiture of them. A thousand Acts of Parliament, sanctioning Slavery, 
might be shown to him, but the negro was unconvicted of crime, and there- 
fore was free. The negro might be in the lowest stage of civilization, or, 
as Blackstone said, “in a state of nature,” and prefer the pursuits of a sa- 
vage life to those of civilized society; but still he was unconvicted of 
crime, and was therefore free. If it could be demonstrated that the negro, 
when emancipated, would refuse to work for wages, he would not the less 
claim for him the acknowledgment of those rights which belonged to him 
by the law of God, and had been taken away from him by the abominable 
cruelty of man. (Hear.) Those were his views of the question. 


‘He was pleased with the modifications which the right hon. secretary 
proposed to make in his plan, and he believed the public generally would 
approve of them. He felt himself placed in a peculiar situation. He 
could not conceal from himself the fact, that if an amendment should be 
carried, and the present measure lost, the consequence would be an imme- 
diate insurrection of the negroes. Emancipation would then be more pre- 
cipitate and uncompensated than it was now proposed to be. With all his 
zeal for the cause of the negroes, he had not firmness to contemplate with 
any thing like satisfaction a termination of slavery so horrible as that. 
(Hear, hear.) He objected to the phraseology of one part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s resolutions—namely, that which described the masters as the 

yroprietors of the slaves. The slaves did not belong to them, and never had 

longed to them. When that word should be struck out, he believed that 
he should be able to support the plan which had been submitted to the 
House. If, as he antictpated, he should vote against an amendment em- 
bodying the terms of a resolution which he formerly moved, it would only be 
with the view of promoting the welfare of the negro, which was the object 
he had always had at heart.’ (Hear, hear.) 


This is very curious, but not very reconcileable with the general 
straightforwardness of Mr. Buxton. His allusion here is to the 
amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Buckingham, and which 
Mr. Buxton here expresses his anticipation that he shall feel himself 
obliged to oppose. There is nothing more salutary than the discussion 
of errors ; and as we have not the fear of Mr. Buxton, nor of any other 


human being, before our eyes, we will give this discussion, let the 
result be what it may. 


It is now about nine years since (in 1824), that Mr. Buckingham 
published, in the Oriental Herald, an article, which has these words 
for its title, “ On the Justice, Policy, and Safety, of giving immediate 
Freedom to every Slave in the West Indies.’ At that time, the 
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Anti-Slavery Society, of which Mr. Buxton was the chief organ, 
never contemplated anything more than gradual emancipation ; and 
by that Society generally, any attempt at immediate emancipation 
was regarded as visionary and insane. From that hour to the pre- 
sent, Mr. Buckingham has laboured to forward the cause of imme- 
diate emancipation; and from that hour the numbers who have 
adopted his views have increased. 


The period arrived, however, on which it was thought proper to dis- 
tinguish those candidates for seats in Parliament, who were immediate 
abolitionists, and those who were not; and Mr. Buckingham’s name 
was placed in the list of the former. He was elected : and, being 
now a Member of Parliament, was invited, with other members, to 
attend the great meeting at Exeter-Hall, in April last. 


The time then came when it was to be discussed in Parliament ; 
and Mr. Buckingham being, there, as free as any other member to 
follow his own course, gave early notice of his intention to submit to 
the House an amendment, in order to see who were for immediate 
and who for protracted emancipation only. This notice was entered 
on the books: it became known to all the members ; and it formed a 
topic of discussion at the meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society in 
their chambers. Instead, however, of any offer of aid from that quar- 
ter, Mr. Buckingham was waited on by a deputation from that body, 
to urge him not to press his amendment, or divide on any motion 
contrary to the Government plan, as by so doing that plan might be 
lost, “a no other substituted. Mr. Buckingham professed his wil- 
lingness, if the Government would amend their plan, by removing the 
burthen of self-redemption from the negro, and shortening the term 
of his slavery from twelve years to one, not to press his amendment ; 
but declared that, unless this were done, he should feel it his solemn 
duty to persevere. 

Some friends of immediate emancipation belonging to the Agency 
Anti-Slavery Society, fearing that the amendment of Mr. Buckingham 
might be withdrawn, requested Mr. O'Connell to press it, in such an 
event, which he consented to do; but hearing, afterwards, that Mr. 
Buckingham had no intention of yielding, unless the Government did 
so in the particulars named, he very generously still left the matter in 


Mr. Buckingham’s hands, begging him to move, and offering himself 
to second it at the proper time. 


It so happened that this amendment, after much deliberation, and 
much revision, came to be couched in almost exactly the same terms 
as one moved by Mr. Buxton himself in the House of Commons, not 
long ago; and he, himself, being struck with the coincidence, began 
to feel, as he expresses himself in his speech, in a very “ peculiar 
situation ;”—that is, in his determination to oppose the amendment of 
Mr. Buckingham, he feels he shall be opposing now the very resolu- 
tion which he himself proposed some time ago! and thereby shewing 
that, instead of advancing, he is receding—that instead of pressin 
immediate emancipation now, when all parties are prepared to aeoad 
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him, he hesitates and draws back, and is not willing to go so far now, 
as he was when the Government were opposed to emancipation alto- 
gether! Well indeed might he feel himself in a “ peculiar situa- 
tion,” for this would be eating his own words literally. He has good 

recedent, however, for this, in the Chancellor's reversal of the vote on 
the Malt Tax ; and expediency is the only plea for both. 


Mr. Buxton admits that it is contrary to the laws of God and man 
to enslave a human being for a single day ; and yet he anticipates that 
he shall vote for a plan to keep fim in slavery for twelve years or 
more ! and oppose a plan for his immediate emancipation ! To us it 
seems “ doing evil that good may come,” to countenance a protracted 
plan for twelve years’ slavery longer, under the plea that unless that 
plan be carried, emancipation will not take place at all, except through 
insurrection! ‘The idea is untenable. Any party that is powerful 
enough to carry immediate emancipation in the House, is powerful 
enough to compel the Ministers to adopt it in the Cabinet; and whe- 
ther it were so or not, the duty of a consistent Legislator is this—to do 
always that which is just and right, and leave the consequences to 
Heaven. That is our rule of action in all cases, and Mr. Buxton, 
when the Government Plan comes to be fairly discussed in the House, 
will, we hope, make it his rule also ; in which case we shall still have 
him on our side. 


Mr. Warp and Mr. GLapsTONE rose together. The cries of the 
West Indians were for the latter, and of the Ministerialists for the 
former ; and these prevailing, Mr. Warp proceeded. This gentle- 
man has the organ of self-esteem as largely developed as any of His 
Majesty's subjects, be they whom they may : and one peculiar passion 
of the Honourable Gentleman is, to take His Majesty's Ministers 
under his especial patronage, and to crown their labours with his high 
approbation ! One ludicrous example of this occurred in his speech 
of this evening. Not having attended to what Mr. Stanley had said, 
or being perhaps dining up stairs at Bellamy’s, or taking a nap below, 
it had escaped him, and accordingly he began to eulogize, —- 
other parts of the Ministerial plan, that part of it especially whic 
compelled the negro to work out his own emancipation; when, 
unluckily for the orator, just as he had brought his commendations to 
a close, Mr. Stanley turned round to him and said that part of the 
plan had been given up; at which Mr. Ward expressed his great 
satisfaction (as if he felt bound to approve whatever the Ministers 
might do), and contended that it was a good plan nevertheless, and, 
had it been retained, would have been deserving all the eulogies 
bestowed on it; but since it had been abandoned, the eulogy was 
UNNECESSARY, and therefore he would pass on to other matters pre- 
viously arranged for his speech. 


It was one o'clock when Mr. Ward concluded; and there had 
therefore been eight entire hours occupied by six 5 ay nite gh 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Stanley, Colonel Hay, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Buxton, and Mr. Ward—or nearly an hour and half for each; in 
which time sixteen persons, at half an hour each, might have stated 
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all they had to say, and the debate have been terminated during that 
very evening. At one o'clock, however, Mr. Godson rose to move 
the adjournment, which was acceded to, and the debate ordered to be 
resumed on Friday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 31. 


In the morning sitting, at 12, the second reading of a private Bill, 
relating to the claims of Mr. Hutchinson on the East India Company, 
was moved by Mr. Briscoe, and was. expected to be opposed by the 
Board of Control. There were just forty-two members in the House 
at the opening of the case ; the main facts of which were as follows :— 


This Bill was brought into Parliament for providing for the dis- 
charge of a debt due from the Rajah and Government of Travancore 
to the representative of the late John Hutchinson, Esq., and was 
founded on the Report from a select committee of the House of 
Commons of last session, who, after devoting twenty-two days to the 
investigation of the merits of the claim, bi on the 8th of 
August last, that “a debt was due from the Rajah and Government 
of Travancore to the representatives of Mr, John Hutchinson, arising 
out of a course of fair and honourable transactions in trade,” and re- 
commended that a Bill should be brought into Parliament, to effect its 
discharge. 

The Bill was read a first time on the 20th of last March, since 
which, considerable correspondence has taken place between the 
promoters of the Bill, the Board of Control, and the East India 
Company. 

The promoters were desirous that the Bill should be read a second 
time, and committed, in the belief that justice would be more ef- 
fectually done to all parties in committee, by the reception of the 
present printed evidence, and any other testimony the Committee on 
the Bill might require. 

The leading circumstances of the case are these :— 


The Rajah of Travancore, an independent native prince, had large 
commercial dealings with Mr. John Hutchinson, formerly the com- 
mercial resident of the East India Company at Anjengo, in the East 
Indies. These transactions were bond fide and without concealment ; 
and the only emoluments of Mr. Hutchinson's office, as commercial 
resident, were derived from the privilege he possessed of engaging in 
pepper dealings, and other commercial pursuits. In the course of 
these dealings a large debt became due from the Rajah to Mr. Hut- 
chinson. 

Both the Rajah and Mr. Hutchinson died in 1797; but there 
being no doubt either of the reality or justness of the debt, the nephew 
and successor of the late Rajah, in 1800, sent two of his Ministers 
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to settle and adjust the account with Mr. Parry, the agent of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s representatives ; who, after a lengthened examination of 
all the accounts, found that a considerable sum was due from the 
Rajah to the estate of the late commercial resi ‘ent. 


The succeeding Rajah (who could have had no other motive for 
an admission of the debt than a conviction of its justice) solemnly 
confirmed the balance of the account, and agreed, by his bond, to dis- 
charge it in six years, by stated payments. 

Mr. Parry, the commercial resident of Anjengo, who succeeded Mr. 
Hutchinson, accordingly received several instalments from the Rajah. 


Subsequently, in 1805, the East India Company bound the Rajah, 
by a treaty, to submit the disposal of his revenues to their advice, and 
afterwards occupied his country with their troops; and having pos- 
sessed themselves of the revenues of the country, paid thereout their 
own debt, and such of the Rajahs private tdedinars as they thought 
proper, but restrained the Rajah of Travancore from making any fur- 
ther payments to the present claimants, and prohibited any application 
to the Rajah or Government of Travancore, for liquidation of the re- 
maining balance reported by the select committee of last session to be 
due to the representative of Mr. John Hutchinson. 


The object of the Bill was, to place aa eae claimants in the 
same situation as they were before the interference of the East India 
Cempany, who are required by the Bill to advise the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore to discharge the debt due to the present claimants, or to pay 
it themselves. 


The Rajah could then proceed in the liquidation of the debt without 
the interference of the resident, or incurring the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company—or the Company, by 
virtue of their treaty, could pay the debt out of the surplus revenues 
of Travancore, through their resident. 


Mr. Grant and Mr. Macau ey, on the part of the Board of Con- 
trol, opposed the second reading; and Mr. O’ConneLL advocated 
it, on the ground that as the justice or injustice of the claims might 
be fairly examined in Committee, it was proper to let the Bill pass 
the second reading, get it into Committee, and let it there be fairly 
sifted. The Ministerial party mustered too strong, however, to permit 
this: and on a division there were—for the Bill going into Committee, 
6, of which we were proud to be one; and against it, 38. It has 
been often made the boast of the British Constitution (a very false 
one we well know) that under it there can be no wrong without a 
remedy. We have fully experienced the fallacy of this boast in our 
own case; and that of Mr. Hutchinson may be taken as another of 
the many instances of wrong without remedy, which are, unhappily, 
but too abundant in every country under the sun. 

In the evening sitting, the great attraction was the developement of 
the Ministerial plan for the Bank Charter. This drew a full House 
at five o'clock : and there being but little preliminary business, Lord 
ALTHORP entered very early into his views. They were prefaced by 
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a long but unnecessary speech, inasmuch as there was no resolution 
to be passed, no vote to be taken, and no division made. The object 
of explanation could be sufficiently attained by laying the resolutions 
on the table: but a long speech, like a flourish of trampets, being 
thought the necessary preliminary to the announcement of any plan, 
this was indulged in. We shall, we are certain, best consult the 
pleasure of our readers, however, by giving them merely the plan 
itself; and since this is better explained in Lord Althorp’s letter to 
the Bank Directors, than by the resolutions themselves, we insert that 
entire, as it was laid before the proprietors of the Bank, at the Meeting 
held on this subject, in the morning of the same day. It is as 
follows :— 


TO THE GOVERNOR AND DEPUTY-GOVERNOR OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Downing Street, May 2. 


‘ Gentlemen,—After duly considering the conversations which I have 
had with you, the substance of which I have reported to my colleagues, His 
Majesty’s Government have directed me to make the following proposals to 
you for the purpose of renewing the Bank charter. 


1. ‘ We propose to renew the charter for twenty-one years, subject, how- 
ever, to this condition,—that if, at the end of ten years, the then existing 
Government should so think fit, they may give a twelve-months’ notice to 
the Bank that the charter shall expire at the end of eleven years. 


2. ‘That no banking company, consisting of more than six partners, 
shall issue notes payable on demand, within the metropolis, or within sixty- 
five miles from the metropolis. Banking companies, however, consisting 
of any number of partners, established at a greater distance from the me- 
tropolis than sixty-five miles, shall have the right to draw bills on London, 
without restriction as to their amount, and to issue notes payable in 
London. 


3. ‘ Bank of England notes shall be a legal tender, except at the Bank, 
of England, or at any of its branches. 


4. ‘ Bills, not having more than three months to run before they become 
due, shall not be subject to the Usury Laws. 


5. An account similar to that laid before the Bank Committee of the 
amount of bullion and securities in the hands of the Bank, and of the 
amount of notes in circulation, and of the deposits in the hands of the 
Bank, shall be transmitted as a confidential paper, weekly, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. These accounts shall be consolidated at 
the end of each quarter, and the average state of the Bank accounts, for 
the preceding quarter, published quarterly in the Gazette. 


‘ A Bill will also be introduced into Parliament with the view of regu- 
lating country banks. The provisions of this measure will be such as to 


hold out an inducement to the establishment of joint stock banks, who will 
not issue their own notes. 


‘ His Majesty's Government direct me to call your attenion to the ad- 
vantages which these different propositions are likely to confer upon the 
Bank. Their tendency must be to extend the circulation of its notes, and 
by relieving bills at short dates from the Usury Laws, to facilitate its ope- 
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rations ; while, on the other hand, the only relaxation in its exclusive pri- 
vileges, as they at present exist, which is required, is the permission given 
to join-stock banks established at greater distance than sixty-five miles 
from the metropolis to draw bills, and to issue notes payable in London. 
His Majesty’s Government, therefore, think that they have a right to ex- 
pect some considerable pecuniary advantages from the Bank in the ma~- 
nagement of the Government business. They, consequently, propose that 
Government should repay to the Bank 25 percent. of the debt of 14,500,000/. 
now due, and that the Bank should deduct from the payments made to 
them from the Government, for the transaction of the Government busi- 
ness, the annual sum of 120,000/. 


‘I hope that this proposal will be satisfactory to the Bank directors, and 


that, by making this arrangement, an end may be speedily put to the sus- 
pense now existing. 


‘ Ihave the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘ ALTHORP.’ 


Mr. Barine objected to the several parts of the plan proposed by 
Lord Althorp, especially to the publicity to be given to their affairs, 
which he contended would increase rather than diminish the risk of 
panics ; as well as to the injury that would be done to the Country 
Bankers, by driving all their Notes out of circulation. 


Mr. Grote approved of the plan generally ; and especially that of 
the publicity of the Bank accounts, which he thought should be car- 
ried even farther than intended by Lord Althorp ; and instead of the 
averages of their quarterly issues being made public, he would have 
every single week's transactions made known, at the end of each 
quarter, or at most every half year. 


Mr. Jonn Smita approved also of the plan generally, though he 
entertained some doubts as to its operation on the interests of the 
Country Bankers. 


Mr. Hume's observations appeared to us more just than any that 
had been offered on the subject ; and those of Colonel Torrens were 
also very forcible; we, therefore, give the chief passages of their re- 


spective speeches : 


‘Mr. Hume regretted that he felt called upon to differ from the sentiments 
which had been expressed by several hon. gentlemen on this — He 
felt no hesitation in saying that to the negligence of the Bank of England 
was to be attributed the lamentable events resulting from the panic of 1826. 
At all events, he thought that those results would not have been so lament- 
able, if proper diligence had been used. Experience had proved, and he 
was far from thinking that no relief would on that occasion have been 
afforded, but for the Bank of England; on the contrary, he was firmly of 
opinion that but for the mismanaged monoply, the lamentable and eventful 
period to which he had alluded, would never have occurred, nor the severe 
losses then suffered, sustained. He therefore could not but regret that the 
public were again to be subjected to an extension of that monoply for ten 
or eleven years longer, and he still more regretted this, because the public 
were not to be benefitted. He was aware that many hon. gentlemen enter- 
tained an opinion that a government bank ought not to be established, but 
he was of opitiion that no body of individuals could manage such an estab- 
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lishment like the state itself, and that government banks might be established 
with as able men to conduct them, as at present, and with as little trouble 
to the minister for the time being, as was at present experienced, and most 
unquestionably ata much less expense to the nation. He complained 
that the people were to be deprived for a continuance by the Bank of 
England of between 600,000/. and 700,000/: per annum ; and he strongly 
objected to the enjoyment by any individual bank of a monopoly extending 
sixty-five miles round the metropolis. This appeared to him to bea - 
ture from all the principles, to the full extent of which the noble lord had 
stated himself ready to go, in order to free the country from such monopo- 
lies, and he was sorry to find the noble lord had been led to acquiesce in 
their continuance. 


‘ With reference to the bargain which had been spoken of, it seemed to 
him to be ridiculous that the circulation of the Bank of England should 
be forced all over the country, and that all the people should get nothing 
in return. True it was that the people would have to pay for the manage- 
ment of the debt 120,000/. instead of 248,000/., but that was the only 
advantage tu the public. With reference to the proposition that Bank-notes 
should be a legal tender, he could only express his opinion that it would 
increase the dangers to be feared from a paper currency, and would event- 
ually drive a gold circulation out of the country ; for, as the law now stood, 
every internal bank was obliged to retain a certain quantity of gold in its 
possession to answer the demand, equal to the circulation of its notes; but 
under the plan ——s that was done away with, and, therefore, when- 
ever a run for gold might arise, it would be directed to the Bank of Eng- 
land and its branches, and the danger consequently increased. The plan 
was entirely bad, and particularly as respected the renewal of the existing 
Bank monopoly. He saw no reason why the business of banking should 
not be opened the same as any other trade, business, or occupation. The 
hon. member for Essex had said that by the establishment of two rival 
banks, evil would follow, for they would be playing tricks. He must, 
however, remind the hon. member that the responsibility of each establish- 
ment, arising from publicity, would be a sufficient check, and under it no 
danger could be incurred. So far from entertaining any fears from publi- 
city, he (Mr. Hume) thought, on the contrary, that it would tend much to 
the public advantage. On the whole, however, he must protest against 
this system of monopoly being continued, for he was sure he time would 
come, when it would be regretted that such an important trust as that 
vc i conferred, should have been placed in the hands of any set of 
Individuals. 


‘Coronet Torrens said, that though he considered the plan developed 
by the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be in many respects 
an improvement upon the present monetary system, yet he could not 
discover how the dangers inherent in that were to be removed. Publicity 
of accounts, making Bank of England paper a legal tender, and relaxing 
the usury laws with respect to bills of exchange, were undoubtedly 
improvements, but evils of the greatest magnitude remained, for which it 
was not even attempted to apply a remedy. Long, varied, and calamitous 
experience had now established the fact that a circulating medium mainly 
consisting of paper money, issued by irresponsible bodies, and convertible 
into cash at the option of the holder, was the most fluctuating, insecure, 
and dangerous currency which it was possible for a great commercial 
country to employ. The evils of this species of currency were made 
manifest to a considerable extent during the crisis of 1797; which termi- 
nated in the suspension of cash payments. It would not now be contended 
that the pecuniary embarrassments of that period were occasioned by the 
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war then raging in Europe, because in 1826, when for the five preceding 
years there had been e with all the world, a pecuniary crisis of a 
still more calamitous character oceurred. The panic of 1825 and 1826, 
occurring during a oe of profound repose, with universal peace abroad 
and perfect — ity at home—that panic, traceable to no external or 
extrinsic cause, had its source and its origin in the nature of the system 
itself, and in the insecurity which belonged fo a paper currency when 
issued at the discretion of irresponsible bodies, and convertible into cash 
at the option of the holder. 


‘ He regretted that His Majesty’s government should have proposed the 
renewal of the Bank charter without any essential improvement, and left 
the country exposed to all the calamities of an insecure and deeply 
fluctuating currency. The establishment of a government bank, issuing 
a fixed amount of inconvertible paper, somewhat under the wants of the 
country—say 20,000,00U/., and compelled, over and above this fixed 
amount of inconvertible paper, to issue convertible notes in the purchase 
of gold at the Mint price, and to receive them back again in exchange 
for bullion at the same price, then would the circulating medium be 
exactly upon the same footing with respect to amount and value as if it 
consisted entirely of the precious metals. The proposed bargain with 
the Bank was most improvident, and would assuredly disapoint the 


just expectations of the country.’ 


After a desultory conversation, in which several Members joined, 
the resolutions embodying the propositions contained in Lord 
Althorp’s letter to the Cencinss of the Bank of England, as already 
given, were laid upon the table, and ordered to be se the discus- 
sion on them being postponed till Monday the 10th of June. 


It was about nine o’clock, when this discussion terminated, and the 
House then resolving itself into a Committee on the Slave Question ; 
the debate on this subject was resumed by Mr. Gopson, who had 
moved the adjournment of the House on the preceding ere, We 
give the three most striking portions of his speech, as reported in the 
papers of the day. 


‘ Mr. Gopson rose for the purpose of expressing his sentiments upon the 
proposed measure of Government. He admitted that no doubt could exist 
as to the question of the time having arrived at which emancipation had 
become in a — imperative. It could not be denied that the feeling of 
the people of England was almost unanimous on that point. Such being 
the fact, it was advisable that emancipation should take place, but it was 
also advisable that it should be effected in a manner which would be bene- 
ficial to all parties interested. The proposition he would first of all set out 
with was this—that the Parliament of England had no right to supersede 
the authority of the local assemblies of our colonies. Had that House, for 
instance, any power to delegate to the Assembly of Jamaica? He denied 
that it ever possessed such power. This position was illustrated by the pa- 
rallel instance of the conduct of the States of America before the separa- 
tion, which never recognized the oe of the English Parliament to 
interfere in their internal management, and when obedience was attempted 
to be enforced, answered the demands made upon them, not = compliance 
but by presenting the bayonet. This position was also strengthened by the 
charter granted by Charles II., which did not require the acts of the Le, at 
latures of the colonies to be confirmed by the Parliament of England, but 
by the King only. The people of Jamaica had always resisted any attempts 
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to encreach upon their undoubted rights by the Parliament of England ; 
and a senundine the present, he was sure, the English Government would 
never have ventured to apply to Scotland or Ireland before the Union ; but 
they were emboldened to force it upon the Colonies only because they were 
weak, and could offer but little resistance. He hoped, however, the sense 
of justice which distinguished Englishmen would operate to prevent the 
consummation of so flagrant an act, and that they would pause before they 
recognized the principle that power constituted right. He trusted that 
House would never come to such a decision. 


‘In considering the question as to whether the West India ions 
were property or not property, he could not help remarking that the right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies had carefully abstained from denying the 
affirmative of that proposition. He (Mr. Godson) contended that they were 
property in the strictest sense. The hon. member then proceeded to con- 
tend that slaves were property, and in support of his argument quoted the 
decision of Chief Justice Holt, and nine other judges, in reply to a demand 
from the King in Council, that “ negroes were merchandise.” In 1760 the 
planters wished to get rid of the Slave Trade, but Great Britain said that 
she could not suffer them to put aside a traffic which was so generally lu- 
crative to the empire. Thus it was evident that the principle of slavery had 
been fostered by the mother country. For his own part he was willing to 
admit that the system was wrong from the beginning to the end ; but it was 
fur those who had invested it with all the attributes of property to abolish 
it with safety and honesty. (Hear, hear.) He considered the plan proposed 
by the Government to be impracticable.’ 


‘After several other observations, which the impatience of the House 
rendered quite inaudible, the Hon. Gentleman proceeded to comment 
upon the money part of Mr. Stanley’s resolutions, which he thought would 
not be very palatable either to the colonists or the country. He thought 
that the colonists were entitled to receive a larger sum in compensation 
than the Right Hon. Secretary proposed to give them. The Right Hon. 
Secretary proposed to raise the duty on sugar from 24s. to 27s. per cwt. 
Now, that additional duty of 3s. would produce to the country a revenue of 
600,000/., and a penny a-pound on pc 5K would produce 100,000/. more. 
Now, ought not the House in common justice to give the West Indians, 
from whose property this revenue was to be raised, and whose estates would 
be rendered almost valueless by this plan, a sum equal to that which at 
3 per cent. interest would produce 700,000/. annually? He contended 
that such a sum, which amounted to 20,000,000/., ought to be given them 
as a compensation for the loss which they would sustain, and as an induce- 
ment to them not to resist the law which involved them in utter ruin. The 
resolution with which he intended to conclude would embrace four dis- 
tinct proposition—First of all, it would grant immediate a to 
the negro ; secondly, it would enable yuur resolutions to work well in prac- 
tice by conciliating the prejudices of the planters ; thirdly, it would provide 
a fund for the raising of a capital of 20,000,000/., which he would pay to 
the colonists as a compensation ; and, fourthly, it would pledge the Fiouse 
to lend 10,000,000/. to the planters on the security of the Colonies them- 
selves. The Hon. Gentleman then moved a resolution to the effect which 
we have just stated ; but we are sorry to state that the constant interruption 


which he met with in the course of his speech, prevented us from collecting 
the precise words in which his resolution was couched.’ 


Mr. Tancrep followed ; but it being then past eleven o'clock, and 
the House already wearied with the length of Mr. Godson’s speech, 
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which extended over two hours of time, from nine to cleven, the im- 
patience manifested was so great, the conversation so loud, and the 
interruptions so frequent, that very little of what was said could be 
heard in the House. Though Mr. Tancred spoke for nearly an hour, 
the report of his speech in the papers is very brief; the Times saying, 
and saying truly, that “ from the conversation in the House, as well as 
from the position of the Honourable Gentleman, they were unable to 
hear him distinctly.” The chief aim of his speech was to shew that 
the Parliament had a right to interfere with colonial matters, and to 
defend the plan of the Ministers, as he considered the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves to be better than their immediate release, and 
the making them pay for their redemption by their own labour, day 
by day, better than giving them their freedom without cost. 


Mr. BuckineuaM, who had risen several times during the pre- 
ceding, as well as the present evening, without being so fortunate as 
to catch the Chairman’s eye, was then called upon, and, on his 
rising, was met with the same signs of impatience as those which had 
been before so loudly manifested towards Mr. Godson and Mr. Tan- 
cred, and which, indeed, is now almost uniformly shown towards 
every person who rises at alate hour, or who is likely to oppose the 
Ministers, or protract the debate. After remaining for a moment or 
two standing, as if determined to wait until these murmurs had sub- 
sided before he began, attention was soon restored, and the speaker 
then proceeded. 


‘Mr. Buckineuam said that if he had been in the habit of frequently 
addressing the House, or when addressing it, of trespassing on its time at 
any great length, there might be some reason for those symptoms of im- 
patience. But the House, he was sure, would do him the justice to recol- 
lect that he was the only Member who had yet proposed to limit the len 
of Honourable Gentlemen’s speeches, and bring them all within a mode- 
rate compass: and though his proposition had not been adopted, and a 
great waste of the public time had consequently been allowed ‘to take place, 
yet he considered himself under a tacit pledge to enforce his precept by 
example, and to prove the sincerity of his advice by practising himself the 
conduct he would recommend to others. (Hear, hear.) In the lateness of 
the hour, he should feel an additional reason for condensation and brevity. 
But, as he intended to touch on a branch of the question hitherto 
undebated, and to shew the preference of an immediate over a gradual 
abolition of Slavery, he Meno that he might have the ear of the House 
for the short period to which he would confine his claims on their attention. 
(Hear, hear.) 


‘When the Government plan was so ably and fully developed by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary for the Colonies, he felt that there were 
many parts of it extremely objectionable ; and, if he had had an oppor- 
tunity at an earlier period of the debate, to have explained the soounle of 
this feeling, he would have done so at some length. But, for the present, 
he would content himself with saying, that the two principal features to 
which he should object were these—namely, the protraction of the period of 
emancipation to twelve years, and the making the negro pay, by a portion 
of his daily labour during that time, for a liberty which ought never to have 
been taken from him, and which should be restored to him instantly and 
without cost. The latter part of the plan, he rejoiced to find, was to be 
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given up; and seeing that the Ministers had thus yielded to the popular 
opinion, in abandoning that part of their scheme, he confidently ho 
that, by the amendment he should propose, and the discussion to which it 
would give rise, they might also be induced to relinquish the other part of 
the plan, and give freedom to the slave in the shortest possible period of 
time, instead of continuing his bondage for so long a period as that origi- 
nally contemplated. It was in this hope, at least, that he had framed his 
amendment; and in this hope he would persevere with it to the end. 
(Hear, hear.) 

‘He would not go over the ground already so fully occupied by the Hon. 
Member for Bristol (Sir R. Vyvyan), on a former evening, and by the Hon. 
Members for Kidderminster and Banbury (Mr. Godson and Mr. Tancred), 
on the present, as to the right of the Parliament to legislate for the Colo- 
nies at all. Neither would he advert to the evils or the horrors of Slavery 
in general; because, as all parties had now admitted that the system was 
bad, and that it must be abolished, he should deem it a waste of time, and 
an unnecessary irritation of the feelings of opposing parties, to say one word 
on the subject. The past should be now forgiven and forgotten, if we could 
only secure the blessings of freedom for the future: and to the attainment 
of this he would therefore strongly recommend that the exertions of all par- 
ties should he exclusively devoted. 


‘The motives which had led to the almost universal demand throughout 
this country for the abolition of Slavery were three-fold. There were, first, 
those—by far the largest number, and the most zealous and uncompro- 
mising—who demanded it as enjoined by religion; who deemed Slavery 
sinful in the eyes of God, and contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. There 
were, secondly, those who contended for freedom as a claim of justice, and 
who held Slavery to be inconsistent with the rights of man, as proclaimed 
and protected by the British Constitution. There were, thirdly, those who 
saw in Slavery a most degrading, impoverishing, unsafe, and costly system 
of subjection—-and who, on grounds of policy alone, demanded its aboli- 
tion. Now, every one of these three classes advocated immediate rather 
than gradual abolition: the religious class, because whatever was sinful 
ought, they contended, to be abandoned without a moment’s hesitation or 
delay; the philanthropical class, because they equally contended that 
injustice ought to be remedied at the earliest possible moment of time; 
and the political and commercial class, because they conceived that the 
longer the system of Slavery lasted, the greater would be the amount of 
evil to be redressed ; and the greater the difficulty of restoring freedom to 
the enslaved. All these were, therefore, for immediate emancipation, with- 
out any further delay than was absolutely indispensible for the protection 
of the public peace: and this conclusion was indeed borne out by the 
fact, that out of the thousands of petitions presented on this subject, bear- 
ing the signatures of more than a million of persons, they nearly all prayed 
for immediate rather than gradual emancipation, and demanded that the 
freedom they claimed for the slave should be given him at once, and 
secured to him for ever. (Hear, hear.) 


‘This demand, however, was opposed by the Ministers, as well as by the 
West Indians, on various grounds: the principal of which were these 
—first, That by Immediate Emancipation, there would be great dan- 
ger of insurrection, which would lead to the murder of the whites and the 
loss of our Colonies entirely ;—secondly, That if this did not take place,the 
natural indolence of the slaves was so great, that no stimulus but the whip 
would ever make them labour even for a bare subsistence ;—thirdly, That as 
sugar could not be cultivated by free-labour, the Abolition of Slavery would 
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lead to the extinction of the growth of sugar inthe West Indies;—and 4thly, 
That the Slave Colonies of other countries, thus becoming the only places 
in which sugar could be grown, we should be giving them a benefit at the 
sacrifice of our own possessions, and encouraging that very Slave Trade, 
which our aim was to abolish. These, he believed, were the principal ob- 
jections raised to Immediate Emancipation, and he would answer each of 
them in detail. 


‘ First, then,—As to the danger of insurrection. The causes of insurrections 
generally were, a strong sense of wrong, and a determination to shake off 
some burthen or yoke. As long as Slavery was continued, call it by what 
name they might, whether apprenticeship or servitude, or by any other 
term, as long as forced subjection to an individual master, without power 
of removal, or of improving wages, remained, so long would there be dan- 
ger of insurrection: for so long would there be powerful motives to rebel. 
But when freedom had been granted—when the yoke had been taken off— 
when every man might seek his own employer, and fix his own terms of 
reward; when the blacks were elevated to the same enjoyment of equal 
rights with the whites, what was there to rebel for? What greater good 
could they hope to attain ? It was not the usual conduct of mankind to 
rebel against their benefactors, nor to break out into insurrection when 
freedom was accorded to them. In general the people of all countries 
were too happy to receive the smallest boon from the hands of their rulers: 
and it was only when rights were withheld, and justice denied, that insur- 
rections or rebellions ever did take place. They were frequent in the 
West Indies now—they occurred often in the East—they happened perpe- 
tually in all the despotic states of Asia, and they took place occasionally in 
the worst governed countries of Europe—of which Turkey, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, were examples. But there were no insurrections in 
America, and none in England: and if there were, they would not occur 
because rights were conceded, but because rights were denied. (Hear, 
hear.) The rule was universal, that men never rebelled because freedom 
was granted to them; and that the only danger of insurrection lay in a 
denial of rights which were justly due. But, as to the murder of the 
whites. What was to hinder that taking place now, if the hatred of the 
blacks was so strong? Nothing but military force. Let then such force 
be still further strengthened by a preventive police, and a body of inde- 
pendent Magistracy, until the change from slavery to freedom should be 
complete ; and as the slaves would have no addition to their numbers or 
their force by being made free, while all the motives to rebellion or revenge 
would be greatly lessened, we could not, for a moment, apprehend insur- 
rection as a consequence of their obtaining their immediate freedom, 
though we might dread it as the almost inevitable consequence which must 
and would ensue on that freedom being longer withheld. 


‘ Secondly,—As to the indolence of the slaves, and their incapacity or un- 
willingness to labour for their own support. It could not be denied that 
the love of ease was as common to the negro race as to every other. It 
was not necessary to resort to Africa to discover this propensity. All men 
dislike to labour more than was necessary to obtain for them the enjoy- 
ments of life: beyond this, they desired leisure, or at least the entire direc- 
tion and control over the employment of their time. It was also true 
that, in warm climates, repose was a greater ee in colder ones. 
But notwithstanding this: how stood the fact? as it not established 
by evidence the most varied and unimpeachable, that wherever the experi-. 
ment had been tried, it had been found that the negroes, like other men, 
were beings made up of hopes and fears, and operated gy y the stimu- 
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lus of rewards and punishments? (Hear, hear.) They had been granted, 
for their own use, in some cases, a day in each week; in others, an hour in 
each day: and in both they had shown that in the hour or day devoted 
to their own use, and the produce of which was to be for their own benefit, 


they had done more than in twice or thrice the time employed for the be- 
nefit of others. 


‘ Had he had the good fortune to have caught the Chairman’s eye in 
an earlier part of the night, he was prepared to establish this by evidence, 
which he had brought with him for that purpose; but at this late hour, 
and under the pledge of brevity he had given, he would abstain from read- 
ing the evidence he had brought. He might direct, however, those who 
still entertained doubts on this subject, where it would be found; and he 
would accordingly name the works he held in his hand. They were not 
anonymous, but each the productions of authors well known and highly 
esteemed, both in the political and the literary world. The first was Mr. 
Jeremie, for many years a resident in the West Indies, as President of the 
Council in the Island of St. Lucie, and subsequently appointed in an offi- 
cial capacity tothe Mauritius. This gentleman, in his Essays on Colonial 
Slavery, presented a large mass of evidence to prove that the emancipated 
slaves were among the most industrious of men: that under every imagin- 
able disadvantage they acquired property, and became industrious, frugal, 
and prosperous artisans and traders. He gave an interesting history of the 
town of Castries, in St. Lucie, where the great part of the population were 
free blacks, and people of colour, and by whom a large amount of pro- 
perty was held in houses, lands, ships, &c., many individuals possessing 
from 2000/. to 3000/. of value; and all acquired entirely by their own ex- 
ertions. The other work was one entitled “ Wages or the Whip,” drawn 
up by Mr. Conder, a well known author, in which was collected a body of 
evidence to satisfy the most sceptical of this great truth, that wherever 
coercion or force was applied to draw forth the exertions of the negro, he 
gave his labours unwillingly; and it was consequently unproductive: 
but wherever the stimulus of hope and reward were offered, his vigour be- 
came redoubled, his industry was untiring, and his labour was rendered 
profitable both to the employer and the employed. 


‘ There was not the slightest ground, therefore, for the assumption, that, 
if liberated, the negroes would fail to support themselves; and the best 
proof, perhaps, that could be given, that the Ministers did not entertain 
this view of the case, and consider the negro a peculiarly indolent being, 
was this—that though they urged his natural unwillingness to work, as an 
argument against his immediate emancipation, and justified the keeping 
him in slavery for twelve years longer, on the ground that it was necessary 
to teach him habits of industry (as if the unfortunate slave had not been 
taught those habits, by being kept at hard labour all his life), yet they 
expected this “indolent being,” who they alleged could not be induced to 
labour, by the stimulus of hunger and nakedness, to supply the want of 
food and raiment, which could only be thus obtained,—they expected him, 
when all his wants had been supplied by the seven hours and a half of 
labour for his master during the day, to labour the other two hours and a 
half, without the stimulus of hunger and nakedness, but with the prudent 
forethought and design of laying up a provision for a future day! Now, 
both of these positions could not be true—the negro could not be at once 
the most indolent and improvident, and the most industrious and prudent 
of the human race; though the Ministers assumed him to be either, as it 
best suited their — The truth was, that he was in neither of these 
extremes; but his character was that of the common average of humanity 
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under similar circumstances to his own: whatever was bad about him, 
was the result of his enslaved condition, and could only be eradicated by 
his being made free. Whatever was good about him was part of his 
human nature, and, as such, was capable of progressive improvement; the 
first step to which must be his emancipation. And, as all slaves hitherto 
made free had bettered their condition from the moment of their freedom 
being attained, there was no good reason for doubting but that all the 
slaves in future to be emancipated would run the same career of improve- 
ment, some faster and some slower than others, but all at least rising above 
that lowest point in the scale of existence, which now marks them the next 
link in creation to the beasts of the field, but which, being broken, they 
would rise, like other rational beings, to the enjoyment of all the privileges 
and all the virtues of manhood and humanity. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ Thirdly—aAs to the cessation of our supplies of sugar, which it is con- 
tended, can only be had from the West Indies, and only be cultivated by 
slaves. It was, certainly remarkable that such an argument as this should 
he advanced by any one pretending to geographical, or political, or com- 
mercial information ; and yet it had been dwelt upon at great length. 
But could honourable Members be ignorant of the fact, that in our own 
immense empire of the East Indies, any quantity of sugar might be ob- 
tained, the entire produce of free labour; and even now, under all the dis- 
advantages of its growth, so much cheaper than the sugar of the West, 
that, to protect this, a heavy extra duty had been placed on all the sugar 
imported from Bengal, without which the West India sugar, produced by 
slave labour, would, long ago, have been driven out of the market? (Hear, 
hear.) It was true, that at present, the East India sugar was inferior in 
strength and quality to that of the West: but when the same protection of 
person and property should be extended to residents in Bengal, as was now 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of all our other Colonies—when British capi- 
talists should be permitted to hold lands in India, establish mills, and apply 
the capital, the science, and the skill, of Europe, to the cultivation of sugar 
in the East, as they now do iv the West, there was no doubt, in the mind 
of any person who had resided in India, that its quality might be made 
quite equal to that of any sugar in the world; and, therefore, that all 
alarm on the subject of failure of supply in this necessary or luxury of life, 
was perfectly groundless. 


* Fourthly—As to the encouragement which would be given to Slavery in 
other Colonies, and the extension of the Slave Trade for their supply, by the 
cessation of Slavery in our own, he thought the remedy for this perfectly 
easy :—If, instead of the unjust preference which had hitherto been 
given to the produce of slave-labour over that of free industry, the 
Ministers would but reverse the rule, and tax heavily the produce of Slave 
Colonies, while they admitted the produce of free labour on easier terms, 
Slavery would then become so much more unprofitable than Freedom, even 
to the planters themselves, that it would not long be continued. And as to 
the Slave Trade, he contended, that if the Government of England would 
only be just enough, courageous enough, and virtuous enough, to declare 
the Slave Trade to be piracy, wherever practised, and by whomsoever 
carried on—and make some severe examples of those captured in its _— 
petration—it would soon be swept away, as it deserved to be, from the face 
of the earth. (Hear, hear, hear.) There was one remarkable inconsistency 
in the opinions held on Slavery and the Slave Trade, to which he must, for 
a moment, advert. All parties were now agreed to speak of the latter with 
detestation and horror, even those who saw nothing in Slavery itself so bad 
as to require its abolition. But, for himself, he deemed Slavery to be the 
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worst of the two: The Slave Trade consisted in the capture and conveyance 
of men from Africa to the West Indies, in a most inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable manner, it was true (a laugh); but what was Slavery but a per- 
petuation of this state of suffering and wrong, for all the rest of the victim’s 
life? It was a crime, no doubt, to seize the free man, and make him a 
slave: it was also a crime to transport him by force from his native home 
to a foreign shore: but was it not equally a crime to purchase this injured 
victim, and to keep him in cruel bondage all the rest of his days? For his 
own part, though he knew it was against the commonly received opinion, 
he considered the subsequent bondage of perpetuated Slavery to be even 
worse than the original capture and banishment of the Slave Trade, to 
which it gave rise. He thought that the subsequent Slavery, though coming 
after, in point of time, was, in reality, the parent of the Slave Trade itself; 
for had there been no receivers uf stolen men, men would not continue to 
have been stolen: had there been no buyers of Slaves, there would soon 
have ceased to be sellers; and he therefore could not understand the phi- 
lanthropy uf those who affected such extreme horror at the Slave Trade, as 
the means by which the victims were procured, but had no indignation 
whatever towards those who kept those victims all their lives afterwards 
in bondage, subject to misery, to stripes, and to chains. (Hear, hear.) 
The time, he hoped, was arrived, when both Slavery and the Slave Trade 
were about to be extinguished together. Let England set the proud ex- 
ample first; and use all her great political and moral influence with other 
countries, to follow it; and be did not despair, even before he sunk into the 
grave himself, to see Slavery abolished in every colony of the West, whether 
British or Foreign; as well as in the United States of America, where 


it had too long been a blot on the free institutions for which that country 
was otherwise distinguished. 


‘ He had thus endeavoured, much more briefly than he could have wished, 
(hear, hear)—as, in deference to the convenience of the House at that late 
hour of the night, he had omitted many arguments on which, had he been 
earlier in the debate, he should have felt it his duty to dwell—to show that 
all the reasons alleged against immediate Emancipation were capable of 
being refuted: and that as such immediate Emancipation was more just, 
and not more dangerous, than any protracted scheme, it ought to have the 
preference of all parties, whether they wished the abolition of Slavery on 
the grounds of religion, justice, or policy,—all of which were opposed to 
any delay whatever, beyond the shortest possible period, within which ade- 
quate arrangements could be made to carry the Emancipation into effect. 


‘In conclusion, he would say a few words on the prospects which such a 
measure as he advocated would open to the Colonies, as well as to the 
Mother Country. The Negroes being released from their present degraded 
and depressed condition, would become subject to new motives, animated 
by new hopes, and cheered by new enjoyments. The means of instruction 
being afforded them, their leisure would be devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Religious and moral, as well as entertaining and useful in- 
struction, would teach them that the wants of man could be best satisfied 
by industry and prudence; that next to the satisfaction of the physical 
wants, the attainment of knowledge was at once a duty and a pleasure. 
The developement of every new mental faculty would expand the desire for 
further intellectual attainment; and thus the now dormant powers of the 
negro mind would be brought out into progressively increasing exercise, 
till they became fitted for the highest enjoyment of all social and domestic 
pleasures. With increased intelligence, augmented wealth would be ac- 
quired. New desires would require new materials for satisfaction. The 
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further developement of the resources of their own industry would furnish 
the means of payment or exchange; and the demand which would thus be 
created for British manufactures of every sort and kind, would be the most 
ample, as well as the most satisfactory, repayment of any temporary sacrifice 
which we might now be called upon to make, to carry this great measure 
of immediate Emancipation into effect. 

‘If loss should actually accrue for the first few years, from the change 
from a system of slave labour to one of free industry in the cultivation of 
the soil, he should have no objection whatever to such loss being compen- 
sated; though he believed that the Planter as well as the Slave—the Co- 
lony as well as the Mother Country—would be benefitted by the change. 

‘ As his amendment was but the first of a series of Resolutions growing 
out of it, which he should be prepared, at the proper time, to submit to the 
House, he should, for the present, content himself with following the 
example of the Ministers, who, though they had laid four Resolutions 
on the Table of the House, were going to divide only on the first. He 
would therefore submit only the first of his Resolutions by way of amend- 
ment; and when the sense of the House had been taken on it, he would 
shape his course with respect to the others accordingly. His amendment 
was as follows :— 

‘ “That it is the opinion of this Committee that immediate and effectual 
measures should be taken for the entire abolition of Slavery in all the Bri- 
tish possessions, without further delay than may be necessary to organize a 
a body of Magistracy and Police, for the ee of order and peace— 
and without subjecting the emancipated Slaves to any payment or burthen 
whatever as the price of their redemption.”’ 

As Mr. Buxton, during his speech, adverted to the ‘ peculiar situ- 
ation’ in which he should feel himself placed by voting against the 
amendment of Mr. Buckingham, in the terms proposed above, though 
he had formerly moved a resolution to nearly the same effect himself, 
we think it our duty to submit to the reader the exact words of Mr. 
Buxton’s resolution, that he may be under no mistake as to the real 
points of resemblance or difference between the two. Mr. Buxton’s 
resolution was as follows : 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that effectual measures be 
taken for the entire and immediate abolition of Slavery throughout the 
Colonies, under such provisions for regulating the Magistracy and Police as 
shall secure the provision of the public peace.” 


How it should happen that any individual could propose such a 
resolution as the last, when the voice of the country had not been so 
loudly expressed as to give more than a moderate degree of hope that 
it could be carried ; and atter this announce his intention to oppose such 
a resolution as the first, when that public has demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, from one extremity of the country to the other, the 
immediate and unconditional abolition for which it contends, it is not 
for us to say. But we state the facts from Mr. Buxton’s own lips, as 
reported in his speech in the debate of Thursday night, in all the 
Papers of the day, in which he said that he expected he should oppose 
such an amendment; and we submit the two resolutions to which he 
there refers, for comparison with each other. The Public are the Jury 
to decide the cause, and to them we leave it to pronounce the verdict. 
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‘Colonel Davies was an advocate for the immediate abolition of negro 
, slavery, but could not shut his eyes to the great danger and difficulty of 
hastily adopting such a resolution as that just proposed by Mr. Buckingham. 
The blood and misery which followed the precipitate measures of the E 
National Convention in St. Domingo should be a warning to them to a 
emancipate a being surrounded by the circumstances of the negro before 
he had gone through such a probation as would fit him for a state of entire 
and irresponsible freedom. He, however, did not thereby yield his un- 
qualified sanction to the propositions of ministers. He conceived many 
of the objections of Lord Howick to their adoption to be unanswerable, and 
he particularly objected to the proposed increase of the duty on sugar. It 
was admitted on all hands that the West India interest required relief, 
and experience had shown that consumption was diminished as price as 
duty was increased ; therefore to increase the duty on sugar would injure 
the West India interest still further by diminishing the consumption. It 
would be much more politic and beneficial to increase the consumption ‘ 
by diminishing the duty.’ BE 
Mr. O’Connect moved that the debate be then (1 o’clock) adjourned 
till Monday next; which was agreed to. 


The other orders of the day were then speedily disposed of, by being 
transferred to future dates, and the House adjourned about half-past 
one o'clock. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jwne 3. 


One of the London newspapers recently asked, “ Can any one tell 
us what has become of the House of Lords ?”—and being unable to 
discover that it had been doing any thing of late, either good or evil, 
it furtlier asked, “ Why not sell or let the house for what it will 
fetch, woolsack, benches, tapestry, and all?” Whether these ques- 
tions had caught the eye of any noble personage or not, we cannot say : 
but, at all events, they have now answered the first of them for them- 
selves—and shewn, not only that they are still in existence, but that 
the haleyon calm in which they have recently indulged, was but a 
prelude to the coming storm. They have appeared in the field, on a 
question which had been concocted in silence, and of which no one 
seemed to have any apprehension, and taking the House by surprise ; 
the Opposition Lords having beaten the Ministers by a majority of 12, 
without calling for the proxies of the absent peers, which, if produced, 
would probably have made the majority still greater. One remarkable 
feature in the division is this, that out of nine Bishops present in the 
House, there was only one on the ministerial side, (Dr. Maltby, 
Bishop of Chichester.) We must content ourselves with stating the 
question, and the issue of the debate, as the speeches extend over a 
space that wouldfill our entire Number. 


The Duke of WeELLINGTon opened the debate, by arraigning that 
part of the foreign policy of Lord Grey’s administration, which coun- 
tenanced the struggle of Don Pedro against his brother Miguel, in 
Portugal. He gave an claborate history of the negotiations and pro- 
ceedings by which his allegations were supported ; and, after adverting 
to the pledge of the King and his Ministers, that we should preserve 
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neutrality in the contest between these brothers-—while in reality we 


had done all in our power to aid the one against the other—he moved 
the following Resolution :— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, to entreat him 
that he would be graciously pleased to give such directions as were neces- 
sary to enforce the observance, by his subjects, of His Majesty’s declared 
neutrality, in the contest now going on in Portugal.’ 


Karl Grey followed the Noble Duke, and shewed successfully that 
Don Miguel had gone to Portugal under the protection of this coun- 
try, after having made the most solemn oaths to support the rights of 
the young Queen, Donna Maria; but that he had been guilty of the 
grossest breach of faith, in turning against the very authority he had 
sworn to support. Accordingly, not merely England, but other Eu- 
ropean powers, had declared him an usurper, had supported the cause 
of the rightful Queen, Donna Maria, and regarded Miguel as having 
no claim on their recognition or communication. He contended that 
the British Government had, notwithstanding this, done every thin 
in its power to preserve the neutrality to which it stood pledged ; aa 
he should therefore meet the motion of the Noble Duke with a direct 
negative. 


The Earl of Aserpeen followed, in support of the views enter- 
tained by the Duke of Wellington, and complained of the Government 
encouraging revolutionary feelings in Spain, Portugal, and other 
countries. 


The Marquis of Lanspowne defended the conduct of the Admi- 
nistration, and the Earl of Eupon condemned it, adding, that he had 
felt it his duty to come down in person (instead of sending his eb 
to resist the insult offered to his Sovereign by the course of policy 
which Ministers were pursuing. 


Lord Brovuenam followed the Earl of Eldon, and ably justified 
the conduct of Government. We give the two most remarkable 
passages of his speech :— 


‘ It could not be forgotten by noble lords, that though German troops had 
been employed not only against the liberties of the Americans (and he, as 
an Englishman, was ashamed to say it), but against the French, their allies, 
yet no breach of neutrality had been then thought of. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) The case was now different with reference to Don Miguel, the 
usurper, as he had been called by that side of the House on which he (the 
J go Fo th then stood (the opposition side), and that of Donna Maria, 
Queen of Portugal and Algarves. (A laugh.) Noble lords might indulge 
in a smile, but he held in his hand a letter addressed to “ My dear sister 
and cousin Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal and Algarves,” and signed 
“ George Rex.” (Cheers.) It was unnecessary for him to read the contents 
of that letter, but it reflected the highest honour upon the monarch who 
addressed it, and the advisers on whose suggestion it was penned. (Hear, 
hear.) He had shown that assistance could be given by individual subjects, 
even under the eyes of Government, without a breach of neutrality, which 
would be effected by any interference by the Government itself, and there- 
fore the Government had studiously, scrupulously, and carefully avoided 
even contributing either to Don Miguel, the usurper, or to Donna Maria, 
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the Queen of Portugal, even so much as a corporal’s guard or the crew of a 
vock-boat of the fleet. In this, His Majesty’s government, though often 
twitted with suiting their line of conduct to gain popularity, had followed 
a proper course in resisting the demands for assistance from both quarters ; 
though there was scarcely an individual out of the lines of Don Miguel 
whose heart would not have rebounded if that assistance had been afforded. 


‘ He did not hesitate to say, nay, he was fully persuaded, that such were 
the irrefragable sentiments of the people of England. (Hear, hear.) There 
could not have been any seeking of popularity in the course which had been 
pursued by His Majesty’s government in the sense usually accepted. But 
the noble duke now came forward with a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
ment, without the means or evidence to prove whether the assertions put 
forth by the noble lords here, by hon. members in the other House, or by 
editors of newspapers, were true or false. However, the numbers now pre- 
sent looked like an effort, by the result of this discussion, to effect a change 
in His Majesty’s councils. (“ No, no,” from the opposition benches.) He 
did not mean to attribute such a motive to the noble duke who had brought 
forward the motion, but many of their lordships might think the present a 
fitting opportunity of putting an end to an administration at present engaged 
in agitating the great questions of the Bank and East India Charters,—the 
difficult subject of Colonial Slavery,—the amendment and improvement of 
the Municipal Laws of the Country,—the Irish Church Establishment, and 
the Tithes, and Church of England. The vote of that night would, beyond 
all doubt, expose their lordships to the charge of being actuated by such 
motives. It, however, remained to be seen, whether any considerable por- 
tion of their lordships would pass a vote of censure upon the Government, 
when the facts on which that vote must be grounded were avowedly in dis- 
pute, and when the evidence to support them was not even called for.’ 
(Loud cheers.) 

Lord Wyneorp followed feebly, amidst loud cries of ‘ Question, 
question, question,” which rude sounds oecasionally ruffle even the 
the serenity of the House of Lords : and after a brief reply from the 
Duke of Wellington, the motion was put to the vote, when there ap- 
peared—For the motion, 80; against it, 68: majority against Minis- 
ters, Fz. 

Lord Kenyon then moved that “the Lords, with white wands, 
should carry up the Address to the King,” which was also put and 
carried, without a division. 

The communication between the House of Lords and House of 
Commons being very easy and rapid, and several of the Ministerial 
as well as Opposition retainers being in attendance, to await the issue 
of the debate, they soon appeared, bringing down the tidings to their 
respective parties; and although the House was in full debate on the 
Slavery Question, the news excited a great sensation—the counte- 
nances of the opposite parties in the House strongly indicating the 
degree of triumph or disappointment, which the division in the Lords 
had occasioned to each. ‘The general impression was, however, that 
as the Commons would express a very different opinion on the same 
subject, and carry it by a large majority, there would be nothing to 
apprehend for the stability of the Administration, from this decision : 
and that if the Peers continued to be refractory on other subjects, the 
only corrective would be, to make more Peers from the liberal Com- 
moners, and so neutralize the old leaven that still remains. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jouns 3. 


The debate on Colonial Slavery was this evening resumed by 
Mr. O’'ConnELL, who had moved the adjournment on the preceding 
evening. His speech was directed entirely to the support of Mr. 
Buckingham’s amendment, which he intended to have seconded, had 
it been put to the vote on the preceding evening: and he showed, 
very forcibly, the superiority of immediate over gradual emancipation, 
on the score of justice, humanity, and policy, combined. e give 
the most striking passages of his speech.—- 


‘Had he then made out a case in favour of the negroes? He contended 
that he had. In every instance where freedom had been extended to the 
blacks, he had shown that the experiment was attended with perfect 
safety. Those various cases oeieel not merely the propriety, but the 
necessity of emancipation. The freedom of the negro would, he contended 
be beneficial not only to him but to the proprietor also. (Hear, hear.) 
The negro, they all knew, worked hard under the infliction of the lash. 
Where was the proof, he should be glad to know, that he would not 
labour equally hard for wages? (Hear, hear.) Certainly they had not 
heard, from the friends of the existing system, any argument to prove 
that the negroes would not work if they were rewarded with wages, instead 
of being visited with stripes. The negro was composed of the same flesh, 
muscles, and bones, as those who claimed a right of property in him. The 
negro possessed the same immortal spirit—the negro was heir to the 
same futurity—the negro was redeemed by the same precious blood— 
as those who opposed him; why, then, should he not be emancipated ? 
Why should he not be placed on the same footing with his fellow- 
men? How would those who supported this system like, if, having been 
sent to a distant country, they were told that they must labour at the 
will and for the gain of others? How would they like it, if they re- 
monstrated, and said, “ We are freemen, and we will not submit to this!” 
to be told, “ No matter for that, there is a law here by which slavery is 
sanctioned !” And what would be their feelings if they were sentenced 
to receive 39 lashes for speaking common sense and common reason? 
(Hear, hear). But it was argued that these negroes were positive property. 
Let those who thus argued show him a law for it. When they advanced 
such a position, let them point out to him the statute on which they 
founded their assertion. 


‘The hon. member for Kidderminster (Mr.Godson) had said: “ If I buy 
a slave in the West Indies, he is my property; I may do what I please 
with him. He is as much my property as a steam-engine purchased by 
me in Jamaica would be. That steam-engine I might either keep there, 
or take to this country.” Now, this latter point made all the difference ; 
because, let the negro be once landed on these shores, and he ceased to be 
a matter of property ; he became a man, clothed with the glorious attribute 
of liberty. (Hear, hear). Let him once come here, and he was a slave 
no longer. (Hear, hear). If brought before the Court of King’s Bench, 
and, in one half hour, nay, in one minute, he wasafreeman. (Hear, hear). 
This was clearly decided by Lord Mansfield in the case of the negro Som- 
erset. It was in that case decided that the negro was property, not by 
law, but by custom ; and then the judge came back to the old English law, 
and declared that custom could not be pleaded against human liberty. 
The King’s subjects every where were entitled to the protection of the law, 
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and, in his opinion, if the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench was 
called on at that moment to extend to the colonies the remedy of the 
habeas corpus, the case of Somerset might fairly be quoted in support of 
such a proceeding. Unfortunately, they extended not to the negro the 
shield of the law, as they were bound to do. That was the great and 
crying defect of the whole system. Political power was granted for the 
protection of personal rights; and the first and greatest of those rights— 
that which had been most iniquitously withheld from the negro—was human 
liberty. 


‘If it were a crime here to deprive a man of that inestimable blessing, 
could it be less a crime in the West Indies? He knew perfectly well that 
this system had been supported by the legislature,—he knew perfectly well 
it had been fostered by them; he knew they were participes criminis. They 
had encouraged a great crime, but were they to continue that crime any 
longer? No, let them at once say, “‘ These men shall have their liberty— 
this is a thing no longer to be tolerated—it must be immediately done 
away.” (Hear, hear.) The political hypocrites on the other side of the 
Atlantic began their quarrel with this country by declaring that all men 
were equal in the eye of Heaven, and yet they followed up that declara- 
tion by persisting in the system of Slavery, by perpetuating that horrible 
abomination. (Hear, hear.) He hoped, however, that the voice of huma- 
nity, of common sense, and of justice, would be wafted over the waves of 
the Atlantic, and would speedily cause the abandonment of this nefarious 
system. The British legislature, by putting an end to Slavery in the Colo- 
nies, would not only do good to their own country, but would prove them- 
selves to be the benefactors of the human race over the whole world. 
(Hear, hear.) Let the freedom of the negro be proclaimed in the first in- 
stance, and let the question of compensation be afterwards considered, when 
a proper case was made out for the Parliament to legislate upon. He called 
on the House at once to give liberty to their fellow-creatures—he called on 
them to throw aside all interested, ell selfish feelings—he calied on them 
to take this step firmly and boldly—he called on them “ to be just and fear 
not.”’ (Hear, hear.) 


The speeches that followed this, were principally directed against 
immediate Emancipation: and as we took notes of all the strongest 
arguments urged by each of the speakers in support of their position, 
that the emancipation should be slew and gradual, for the purpose of 
answering them, if an opportunity should be permitted, either upon 
moving the amendment, or any future period,—we will confine our- 
selves here to the statement of their objections only, so as to give to 
their cause the full force of all their arguments pone: ay and reserve 
our comment on them till the opportunity which we still hope to en- 
joy, shall arrive. 

Lord Datmeny admitted that Emancipation could no longer be 
denied, but he objected to its being immediate, or within a pe 
period than that fixed by the plan of the Ministers, namely, twelve 
years, because the negroes were ignorant and vindictive ; and, there- 
fore, unfit for liberty, until they should be instructed and prepared. 


Lord Sanpon also admitted that Emancipation was inevitable. 
But it behoved the Ministers to effect it with the greatest caution. 
Ile said the experiment was dangerous, as it might have the effect of 
losing us the Colonies altogether ; in which case the following evils 
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would happen :—The loss of a large market, for the sale of our ma- 
nufactures, the loss of employment for many thousand tons of ship- 
ping, and the consequent ruin of our trade and revenue from all 
those branches. He said also, that as sugar was now a necessary of 
life, its increase of price would be an evil to all classes ;—that an en- 
larged humanity ought not only to think of the sufferings of the 
slave, but also of the other sufferings which might be occasioned by 
the slave being let free. He regretted it as a misfortune that there 
was no precedent for such a large grant of freedom as was here de- 
manded: and he thought that the transition from even political 
slavery to political freedom, in all countries in which it had yet taken 
place, was far from encouraging. He argued that nothing could be 
done in the affair, without the consent of the Colonial Proprietors ; 
and, therefore, to ensure their co-operation, he should propose that a 
gift of twenty millions should be made to them as the purchase- 
money for their slaves ; and a further loan of ten millions be granted 
on Colonial property, to enable them to work their estates on the free 
labour system. He did not mean to take a division on his resolutions, 
but would cordially support the plan of Government, on the under- 
standing that if this support were given by the West India body, 
these improvements, and extensions of pecuniary aid, should 
accorded to them. 


Admiral FLEMING made a short but very valuable speech, coming, 
as it did, from one who was personally acquainted with the West 
Indies, from long service; who had given his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committees; and who was a valuable witness, as well 
as an advocate, in favour of the superiority of free labour over slave 
labour in the estates on which the difference had been tried. We 
give the following passages of his speech :— 





‘ Admiral FLemine said he could speak from his own experience as to 
Venezuela, to which the Noble Lord had referred, and that upon the au- 
thority of the Bishop there, he could state, that in the Caraccas and Caraboo, 
the sugar-estates were worked by labourers, two-thirds of whom were free 
negroes. There were no estates there on which there were slaves but those 
belonging to Englishmen. (Hear.) He could state as a fact of which he 
had cognizance, that rum had been exported from the Caraccas to Jamaica. 
So much for the arguments of those who maintained that indolence and 
indisposition to work formed the characteristics of freed negroes. With 
regard to the Colonia] Legislatures, he would say this of them, that if that 
House had required reformation, they required it in a double degree. 
There could not, in fact, be a greater mockery of representation than those 
colonial assemblies. The colonial assembly of Jamaica consisted of forty- 
seven members, upwards of thirty of whom had no property in the island 
whatever. There were amongst them needy lawyers, hankraipe attornies, 
and such like characters, who were constantly keeping their eyes directed 
to the Government-house, the source of patronage and promotion. There 
might be four or five respectable men in that assembly, but he was told, at 
the time he was there, that if the whoie of their property was sold it would 
not pay 10s. in the pound of their debts. The charters of those asserablies 
had been obtained by corruption and were maintained by fraud. This 
country had, upon every ground, a just right to resume the powers which 
had been granted to them, and he, for one, hoped to see the alten of all 
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those colonial legislatures in the West Indies suspended until the emanci- 
pation of the slave was fully effected. 

‘ It was said that the abolition of Slavery would increase the importation 
of negroes from Africa. Now, he firmly believed that from the moment 
Slavery was abolished, another African would not be imported into the 
West Indies. They had heard a great deal in this debate about the revo- 
lution in St. Domingo, and no doubt it was a dreadful one. But it was not 
commenced by the blacks. The white and mulatto population commenced 
it, and used the blacks as their instruments. After the dreadful convul- 
sions through which that island had passed, they had now one Government 
established there, and it was daily and hourly increasing in prosperity and 
civilization. He would state that he saw neither indolence nor barbarism 
amongst the population in that island. He saw negro schools in operation 
—negro education in progress—negro judges presiding in the Courts of 
Justice, and, in fact, every thing that betokened the establishment of ci- 
vilization and good order.’ 

Mr. W. E. Giapstone followed Admiral Fleming. The avowed 
object of his rising was to refute some allegations made by Lord 
Howick, with respect to the management of one of his father's 
estates in Demarara, where it was said an increase of sugar, an in- 
crease of punishments, and a decrease of life had gone hand in hand 
together: as well asto contradict some statements of Mr. Buxton rela- 
tive to the decline of negro population, from severe treatment. This 
amiable object, the defence of a father’s reputation by a son, ob- 
tained for Mr. Gladstone, from the first moment of his rising, a strong 
personal sympathy and corresponding attention. But he soon proved 
himself worthy of this on other and higher grounds. For when he 
had disposed of what might be called the personal part of the ques- 
tion, he availed himself of the opportunity of being in possession of 
the House, and having its favourable ear, to enter on the general 
topic of Slavery, its abolition, and the terms on which it could alone 
be effected. There were one or two fallacies in his speech, quite na- 
tural to one who belonged to a West India family, and who would in- 
herit West India property. But on the whole, in matter and manner, 
it was one of the best conceived and best delivered speeches on that side 
of the question. The thoughts were consecutive and well arranged, the 
language was chaste and even elegant, the manner was modest and gen- 
tlemanly in the highest degree; and all seemed to feel, that as a first 
effort for a very young Member, (Mr. Gladstone being, we should 
suppose, not more than twenty-five) it was one of the most successful 
that has been witnessed during the present session. It must be ad- 
mitted, that almost every concurring circumstance was favorable : he 
was up very early in the evening—he was a young son, defending an 
absent father from imputations affecting his humanity—he was one of 
the party to be deeply affected by the question at issue—and he was 
not known as a aihes of extreme or strong opinions on politics gene- 
rally—so that, while he enjoyed the good-will of his own friends, he 
had never said anything to provoke the opposition of enemies. He 
concluded, by admitting Emancipation to be inevitable, recommended 
its being speedy, and hoped the House would enlist the alliance of 
the Colonial Legislatures, and the Proprietors, by awarding a full 
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Lord Howick and Mr. Buxton each spoke for a short time ; but 
as they addressed themselves only to the points‘on which Mr. Glad- 
stone had asserted them to be in error, the controversy did not last 
long, nor greatly affect the merits of the general question. 


Sir Rosert Peet rose about a quarter before eleven, and spoke 
till a quarter before one—or fully two hours. He began with a degree 
of fierceness rather than earnestness, which did not harmonize with 
his solemn asseverations as ‘to the awfulness of the subject he was 
about to approach ; and which was clearly above the standard of the 
real tone and temper of his mind, as he edhe away into comparative 
tameness soon afterwards, and then alternated between the impas- 
sioned and the indifferent, the affectation of philosophising and the 
simplicity of common-place. In this large space of time, he went over 
the whole question, from beginning to end; but though we sat on the 
same bench, next but one to the right hon. baronet, and watched, with 
paper and pencil in hand, every sentence that fell from his lips, the 
following were the only arguments we could glean for our note-book, 
as at all bearing against immediate Emancipation, to the denunciation 
of which all his force was directed. 


He said, there were physical causes as well as moral ones, in opera- 
tion in the West Indies, which prevented the amalgamation of the 
races, and prevented the equalizing the condition of the blacks and 
the whites. The natural indolence of the African, and the ease with 
which, by a very little labour, he could obtain ample subsistence, would 
effectually prevent the emancipated slave from becoming industrious. 
He objected to the terms of the first resolution, where immediate and 
effectual measures for the entire abolition of Slavery, were deemed ex- 
pedient; and as he thought that even the measures to be taken, should 
not be immediate, and Slavery itself be only gradually and ultimately 
abolished, he would propose the word “immediate” to be wholly 
omitted. He did not propose any plan himself, because of his utter 
ignorance of the Colonies, and their localities, for which reason he 
thought it would be best for the House to declare the principle, and 
leave the execution to the local Legislatures, by whom those localities 
would be so much better understood. He said the slaves were now 


too ignorant to be entrusted with the priviiegee of free men; and ought 
t 


to be only slowly emancipated, and that after due preparation. Ano- 
ther reason why he thought the local Legislatures ought to arrange all 
the details of the plan was, that he understood, the value and condi- 
tion and treatment of the slaves, was so different in the different Co- 
lonies, that no general law passed here could apply equally well to all. 
He thought the making them work out their own freedom the safest 
and the best mode of release. The exercise of an enlarged humanity, 
however, would not be content with merely relieving the sufferings of 
the slaves: it would look to other consequences. Sugar, he said, was 
now a necessary of life: and if it failed to be produced in our own 
Colonies, by the emancipated negroes, it must be had from other Co- 
lonies of foreign countries ; the consequence of which would be, that 
to raise the requisite supply, the slaves in those Colonies would be much 
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more severely worked than before, and the Slave Trade would be put 
into active operation, to supply the loss of life which this increased 
cruelty would occasion. Before he concluded, he would warn the 
H ouse of the dangers of immediate Emancipation, by referring to the 
history of the debate in the National Convention of France, on the 
abolition of Slavery in St. Domingo, which is expressed in the fol- 
lowing extract of his speech. 


‘ The Right Hon. Baronet here read a description of the discussion 
which took place on that occasion, when, after a discussion, for the close of 
which the assembly had manifested great impatience, the vote for the 
Emancipation of the Negro was carried by acclamation. The coloured 
deputies from St. Domingo were introduced, and received the fraternal 
kiss, (laughter) first from the president, and afterwards from the other 
members, and at the close Danton made a speech, in which he predicted 
the universal spread of freedom, and the downfall of England. (Hear, 
hear.) How had all the results that had been anticipated from that vote 
of the assembly been realized? He would not go to St. Domingo, and 
he wished that others had abstained from any allusion to it; but he would 
take the island of Guadaloupe. The Right Hon. Baronet here gave an 
affecting description of ruin and devastation brought upon the white 
owners of property in that island, by the horrible excesses of the liberated 
negroes, which not all the efforts of General de Fourneau could prevent; 
nor were they wholly abolished until Slavery was again restored, which 
continued te the present day. (Hear.) He implored the House to consi- 
der the awful responsibility of what they were about to do, and not to 
omit from their consideration that, in the attempt to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the slaves in our own colonies, they might greatly aggravate the 
miseries of those of other countries. (Cheers.)’ 


Sir Rosert Pee has always a sarcasm ready to be levelled at 
anything that betokens a true love of liberty: and hence his intro- 
duction of the fraternal kiss in the French National Convention. He 
has also an abundant store of affecting narratives, when he wishes to 
move the House in favour of tyranny: and hence his heart-rending 
stories, told in support of the Irish Coercion Bill, and his moving de- 
scriptions of ruin and devastation, in support of Negro Slavery. If 
the Right Hon. Baronet wished to find subjects, either for sarcasm, 
for horror, or for indignation, he might be abundantly supplied with 
materials, from Irish and from West India sufferings, at such as 
might, in his hands, be made to awaken sympathy for the wrongs of 
both. But his bowels of compassion are not moved toward the des- 
titute Irish peasant, or the lacerated African slave. His pity is so 
exhausted for the oppressors, that he has none left to bestow upon the 
oppressed. 

Lord ALTuorP made a brief reply, when strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, in order to put the resolution to the vote. 


Mr. Hume then suggested to Mr. Godson, whose amendment came 
first in order of time, to withdraw it, in order to let the first Resolu- 
tion pass unanimously, to which he assented. 


Mr. Stanwey said, that as the Hon. Member had consented to 
withdraw his amendment, and as they were not likely to divide on the 
first resolution, he felt it right to admit that they should have the co- 
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operation of the colonial legislatures to carry this measure into effect; but 
still it was right that the imperial legislature should have the initiative, 
for it was now admitted on all hands that the thing could not be longer 
deferred, for if the principle of emancipation were not now adopted, it 
must come at last, and perhaps with consequences the most ruinous. 
We should therefore now take the initiative ; and the colonial legisla- 
tures would have the detail. He concurred with the Right Hon. 
Baronet that we had not time to go into all the details in the present 
Session. The Right Hon. Baronet would be satisfied with a resolu- 
tion declaratory of the principle ; but he (Mr. Stanley) would go a step 
further, and make a beginning at once, and leave the details to be 
filled up by the colonial legislatures ; but he would have even a provi- 
sional execution of those measures, that was, that if the colonial legis- 
latures did not fill up the outline which we drew by a day to be 
named, we should in the next Session, however much time it might 
take up, or with whatever trouble or danger it might be attended, go 
through the whole of the details, and take immediate measures for 
port them into execution. In conclusion, and now that the prin- 
cipal resolution was about to be adopted, he could not but congratulate 
the House and the country, and the friends of humanity in general, 
that the fiat of Emancipation was gone forth from the British House 
of Commons, and that all that now remained to be settled, was a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. (Loud cheers.) 


Sir R. Peet said he would move, to mark his opinion of the im- 
policy of immediate abolition, that the word “ immediate” be omitted 
from the first resolution, and also that for the word “ entire” the 
word “ultimate” be substituted; but he would not divide the House 
on either, from his wish of having unanimity on the first resolution. 

These amendments were then put and negatived. 


Mr. Buckineuam then rose to put his amendment ; and regretted 
that the lateness of the hour (then half-past one o'clock) prevented 
him from replying to those arguments against immediate emancipa- 
tion, which had formed the chief topic of the night. With the minds 
of honourable members still under the impression of all that they had 
heard against that immediate emancipation which his amendment was 
inseniied to claim and secure, it was fiighly disadvantageous to him to 
have to place his motion at once into the Chairman's hands without 
such reply. But he felt so strongly the necessity of having some 
shorter limit fixed to the duration of Slavery than the twelve years 
contemplated by the Government plan, that as a matter of duty to his 
own conscience, to his constituents, and to the slaves, he felt bound 
to press his amendment, which was then read, in the terms already 
given. 

Lord Howick begged the indulgence of the House for a single 
moment, while he entreated the Honourable Member for Sheffield to 
postpone his amendment for a short period at least. In the spirit 
and in the terms of that amendment he entirely concurred, and would 
ive it his cordial support at a future stage of the pruceedings. But, 
or the present, he thought it of the highest importance to let the first 
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resolution of the Government, and the Committee, determining on the 
entire abolition of Slavery, go forth as the unanimous opinion of the 
whole House: and on that ground, and on that alone, he entreated 
the Honourable Member to defer his amendment to a future stage of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Buckinenam said he was not disposed to throw the smallest 
obstacle in the way of that unanimity which all parties seemed to think 
so important, to give effect to the declaration contained in the first Re- 
solation of the Committee, now about to be put to the vote. (Hear, 
hear.) He concurred entirely in every with it contained ; and his 
only objection to it was, that it did not go far enough, because it did 
not fix a period at which Slavery should cease, but left the term of its 
duration still undetermined. If, however, the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the House, would give him 
the distinct understanding that the pressing his amendment was 
merely to be deferred, but not withdrawn, and that it should be open 
to him to bring it forward at some future period, so as to fix the 
House to some specific time, and distinguish between the speedy and 
the tardy Abolitionists, he would readily consent to its postponement. 
And he was the more disposed to this, from the promised support. of 
the Noble Lord (Howick) whose views were so strongly in favour of 
that immediate emancipation which the amendment went to enforce, 
and whose co-operation was so strongly tendered inits support. With: 
tnis distinct understanding, therefore, he would postpone his motion 
to a future stage. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


Mr. Srancey’s first resolution :—“ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that immediate and effectual measures be taken for the 
entire abolition of Slavery throughout the Colonies, under such provi- 
sions for regulating the condition of the negroes as may combine their 
welfare with the interests of the proprietors,” was then ‘put and car- 
ried unanimously, amidst loud cheers, and the House adjourned at 
two o'clock ; which afforded many of the members broad day-light by 
which to retire to their beds. 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Junz 4. 


The Tory party in the House of Lords, encouraged by the victory 
of last night, mustered again this evening in considerable strength— 
though the only business before the House was the presentation of 
petitions. ‘The first of any great public interest presented was by the 
Earl St. Vincent, against the Government plan of emancipation, on 
behalf of the West India proprictors, in whose views he concurred, 
and to whose allegations cae arguments the Earl of Ripon briefly 
replied. 

‘Lord Surrrecn, on presenting a petition for the abolition of Negro 
Slavery from Cork, signed by 6,000 persons, contended that the right of 
property of man in man was contrary to the law of nature, to reason, and 
revealed religion. The negro had an immortal soul, and as such was 
responsible in a future state of existence; and he appealed to the Right 
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Reverend Bishops, whether free agency was not a necessary condition of 
this responsibility. He also appealed to them, whether a black’s soul was 
was not as dear to God Almighty as the soul of any of their Lordships. The 
fact was, Slavery was destructive of the interests of religion, as well as of 
the physical comforts of the negro,—witness the diminution of 52,000 
negroes, out of an aggregate number in 11 years. The Noble Lord having 
quoted Blackstone, in order to show that sl was opposed to the free 

riuciples of the British Constitution, and the opinion of Chief Justice 
Molt, to the effect, that even Parliament did not possess the power of de+ 
claring, by enactment, that Slavery should he established in the British 
dominions, proceeded to cite a case mentioned in Mr. Jeremie’s “ Essays 
on Colonial Slavery,” which showed that not later than 1815 a slave boy 
was in Martinique hanged for running away from his master, while his 
nother, who harboured him, was, after being compelled to witness his 
execution, condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Now, in this horrible 
case, what was the crime? Was the negro property? If so, he must be 
at best stolen goods. To whom did his body and its use belong by the law 
of nature but to himself? From whom, therefore, in running away, did he 
take anything? Surely only his own body, which belonged to himself 
alone. He need not dwell upon the argument of custom or usage, which 
had been set up in justification of the present system of Negro Slavery, as 
Lord Mansfield had clearly over-ruled it, that such a custom was a malus 
usus which the law could not sanction.’ 


The Duke of WELLINGTON presented a petition from the London 
bankers, merchants, ship-owners, and others, emanating from the 
great West India Meeting at the City of London Tavern, about a 
fortnight since, and signed by nearly 2,000 persons, against the Go- 
vernment plan for emancipating the slaves. The Noble Duke was 
answered in a very feeble strain by the Lorp Caance.ior, whose 
moderated tone on the subject of Slavery was so striking, in contrast 
with the language he held before he was elevated to the woolsack, that 
we cannot avoid putting them in juxtaposition. ‘The following is an 
extract from his speech in the House of Lords :— 


‘He could not but express his satisfaction at the calm and liberal tone 
of the noble lord who had presented the first petition on the subject (Lord 
St. Vincent.) He felt confident that the advice which that noble lord gave 
to the colonial interests was worthy of him to give, and of them to receive 5 
he trusted it would be acted on. He entirely agreed with the noble duke, 
that the more the colonists could be brought to co-operate with the Legis- 
lature, and the further they could be carried along with it, the better; but 
he did not concur in what the noble duke might probably consider a corol- 
lary on that proposition,—namely, that unless the colonial Legislatures 
consented to act, and till they did act, it was impossible for the British 
Government to perform that great and important duty to which it stood 
pledged to the Tove, to the master, and to the country. He trusted that the 
colonists would listen to the sound, judicious, and temperate advice of those 
West India proprietors who resided in this country, now that Parliament 
was disposed—nay determined to have the question settled on just grounds, 
but within a reasonable time—in point of fact, as speedily as possible. The 
mere sending out of such a resolution as had happily passed the Commons 
last night without a division, would be of the greatest use, by impressing 
the colonists with a sense of the unanimity that prevailed on the subject; 
but so long as a hope or fancy was indulged that the House of Lords would 
oppose itself to a settlement of the question (which ge a % trusted 
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their lordships would speedily put an end to), he was aware that a satis- 
factory conclusion could not be arrived at with the concurrence of the colo- 
nial Legislatures. The noble and learned lord then presented petitions 
for the total and speedy abolition of Slavery, from females of Bradford, 
from Beverley, and forty-two other places. The noble and learned lord also 
presented a petition from the corporation of merchants of Glasgow, praying 
to be heard by counsel against the Biil for establishing a new court of 
bankruptcy ; also for an alteration of the jurisdiction of sheriffs in cases of 
bankruptcy.’ 


The peculiarities of this address are—first, the great admiration ex- 
pressed at the calmness of tone which pervaded the — of Lerd 
St. Vincent :—secondly, the great deference shown to the sound, judi- 
cious, and temperate advice of the West India proprietors :—and, 
thirdly, the substitution of the word speedy for pe se which was 
the phrase used in the petitions presented ; as if to give still greater 
effect to the term, within a reasonable time, which though subse- 
quently interpreted as meaning “as speedily as possible,” is yet, taken 
in conjunction with the advocacy of the Government Plan, a period 
of twelve years! which is neither speedy norimmediate. Let us con- 
trast this with the language of Henry Brougham, the Member for 
Yorkshire, in his speech delivered in the House of Commons, in the 
month of July, 1830. On that occasion he said :— 


‘I trust, that at length the time is come, when Parliament will no longer 
bear to be told, that slave owners are the best lawgivers on Slavery: no 
longer suffer our voice to roll across the Atlantic in empty warnings and 
fruitless orders. Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of the 

lanter in his slaves. I deny the right—I acknowledge not the property. 
he ms ge the feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion against 
it e the appeal made tothe understanding or to the heart, the sentence 
is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such 
aclaim! There isa law above all the enactments of human codes—the 
same throughout the world, the same in all times. Such as it was before 
the daring genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened to 
one world the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge; to another, all 
unutterable woes :—such it is at this day; it is the law written by the fin- 
ger of God on the heart of man. And by that law, unchangeable and 
eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they 
shall reject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold 
property in man! In vain you appeal to treaties, to covenants between 
nations. The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the 
new, denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws did they of old 
refer, who maintained the African trade. Such treaties did they cite, and 
not untruly; for by one shameful compact you bartered the glories of Blen- 
heim for the traffic in blood. Yet, in despite of law, and of treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to death like other 
@yirates. How came this change to pass? Not, assuredly, by Parliament 
eading the way; but the country at length awoke; the indignation of the 
people was kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, and 
scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, let the planters beware 
—let their Assemblies beware—let the Government at home beware—let 
the Parliament beware! The same country is once more awake—awake 
to the condition of Negro Slavery; the same indignation kindles in the 
bosom of the same people; the same c'oud is gathering that annihilated 
the Slave Trade; and if it shall descend again, they on whom its crash 
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may fall, will not be destroyed before I have warned them: but I pray 
o a1; destruction may turn away from us the more terrible judgments 
of God! 

Had such a speech as this been delivered from the woolsack by 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, in June, 1833, what a weight it would 
have carried with it to every corner of theempire! But no; before 
he attained to power he was the eloquent, uncompromising, and in- 
dignant advocate of immediate and complete Emancipation. Now 
that he has attained to power, he is the admirer of a calmer tone in 
others, and the utterer of softer tones himself: he wishes the advice of 
West Indians, as sound, judicious, and temperate, to be adopted, and 
all things to be done in a reasonable time: and with more rapidity 
than he would substitute Freedom for Slavery, he passes on to petitions 
on the subject of bankruptcy and other matters, as if to escape from 
= former subject, 8 wear away its impression by dwelling on 
others. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 4. 


There being a ballot expected for a Committee on the Stafford 
Election, the House was well attended at four o'clock, there bein 
nearly 200 Members in their places at prayers. The counsel and 
parties not appearing, however, when called, the business proceeded 
in the ordinary way, beginning with private bills, reports, &c. and 
passing on to petitions. The only one of these that gave rise to any 
discussion, was that of Mr. Beamish, a clerk discharged from a publie 
office, while able and willing to work, and placed on the superannuation 
list, while another was appointed to fill his place, by which the pe: 
titioner lost his salary, and the public were not benefitted, as they 
had no better services, and were charged with increased cost, having 
only one servant to do the duty, but two persons to pay—the one a 
salary, and the other a pension of superannuation. Sir Tuomas 
FREEMANTLE stated the case, and Mr. PouLetrt THOMSON answered 
it; and the only result obtained was, not any redress beyond that of 
the petition being laid upon the table. 


The next subject touched on, excited the deepest interest. A ru- 
mour had been spread, which was generally believed in the House, 
that in consequence of the defeat of Ministers in the House of Lords 
last night, Earl Grey had gone down to Windsor, to tender his re- 
signation to the King. The greatest anxiety prevailed, therefore, 
to know whether this were true or not; and as it could be only ascer- 
tained publicly, by some indirect question to some member of the Adj 
mit.’ ‘ration then in the House, the following enquiry and reply took 
place. 


‘Lord Esrincton.—I wish to put a question to my noble friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with reference to what occurred last 
night in another place. I wish to ask him whether itis in the contemplation 
of His Majesty’s government to make any change in the foreign policy of 
this country with regard to its relations with Portugal? Iam aware that 
our relations with that country will be regularly brought before the house 
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en an early night by my hon. and gallant friend the member for Worces- 
ter (Colonel Davies) ; but I think it essential that the house should receive 
from my noble friend (the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) an assu- 
rance that no steps will be taken by His Majesty’s government to change 
its foreign policy, in consequence of what has taken place elsewhere, until 
this house, which has as good a right to express its opinion with respect to 
our foreign relations as the other house of Parliament (loud cries of “Hear”), 
and whose sentiments I believe to be diametrically in opposition to those 
expressed in another place (still louder cries of “Hear”), has had an oppor- 
tunity of making known its opinion upon that policy. (Hear, hear). I 
consider it essential, I say, that we should receive an assurance from my 
noble friend that no change will be made in our foreign relations, until 
that opportunity is afforded us (hear, hear); for I believe that the senti- 
ments not ouly of a large majority of this house, but also of a large major- 
ity of those whose representatives we are (hear, hear), are at variance with 
the sentiments of the House of Lords, not only upon that question, hut 
also upon many other questions which will shortly come before it, involving 
the best interests, and even the tranquillity of the country.” (Loud cries of 
“ Hear.”’) 

‘Lord Patmersron.—In reply to the question which has just been put 
to me by my noble friend, I have only to say, that during the period which 
my hon. colleagues and myself have had the honour to be the advisers of 
the Crown, we have, with respect to the affairs of Portugal, and, indeed, of 
every other foreign country, pursued that course, and acted upon those 

rinciples, which in our consciences we thought most conducive to the 
interests of the country, and to the henour and dignity of the Crown (loud 
cries of “Hear’); and [ can assure my noble friend, and, along with my 
noble friend, the house at large, that so long as we have the honour of 
advising the Crown, and the task of directing its counsels, we shall not 
depart from the course which we have hitherto pursued, nor swerve from 
those principles by which we have hitherto been guided.’ (Loud cheers). 

The anxiety of Members as to the present position of the Minis- 
ters, being satisfied, (as from this answer it was inferred that neither 
resignation nor change of policy was intended) more than half the 
number present left the House ; the noise and confusion of which was 
so great that, thonzh Sir George Staunton rose to bring forward his re- 
solutions on the Trade with China, he was obliged to stand, for 
five minutes at least, before he could even begin. When he did be- 
gin, however, the lew tone in which he spoke—the confused nature of 
his sentences, and the embarrassment of his delivery, was such, that, 
thouch we sat within a few feet of the Honourable Member, we could 
not comprehend even the drift or general tenor of his observations, 
The consequence of this was, that out of the 100 Members left in the 
House, about 50 gradually stole away, and the remaining 50 kept up 
such a conversation with each other, that the united murmurs of their 
voices completely drowned the single effort of Sir George Staunton ; 
and ultimately we could not hear one word in ten that fell from him. 
We give the report of the proceeding, which is very accurate, from the 
Times :— 

* Sir G. Sraunton rose to submit the resolutions respecting the trade with 
China, of which he had given notice, and copies of which had been so long 
in the hands of Members. The Hon. Member then proceeded to address 
the House, but in such a low indistinct tone that, though he spoke for nearly 
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an hour, it was utterly impossible to collect even the general import of his 
speech. Some of his sentences were commenced in a clear and distinct 
tone, but almost invariably his voice fell before the conclusium, and the 
latter part was lost. The only remarks which we were enabled to collect 
entire were—an expression of his regret at having had his Resolutions so 
Jong in the hands of Members without being able to bring the subject for- 
ward, so as to give some explanation to the House of the grounds on 
which the Resolutions stood. He felt the disadvantage of the position in 
which he now stood in urging the case at this particular moment, when 
the House were anxious to proceed with the consideration of another v 
important subject; but he could not, considering the importance of this 
question and the period of the Session, consent to any further delay. Be- 
sides, he thought that he should be consulting the interest of the public 
better by bringing the subject forward while the question between the Go- 
vernment and the East India Company was yet sub judice, rather than 
defer it toa period when the plans of Government should be fully matured. 
There were circumstances which fully justified the Government to take a 
general review of the China Trade. The first of these was the great ex- 
tent of the private trade. The Hon. Member was proceeding, when 

‘ Mr. Sheriff Humenery (we believe) moved that the House be counted. 


‘Strangers were now ordered to withdraw, and the gallery was cleared ; 
but on counting the House, it was found that 40 Members were present. 


‘The Gallery was re-opened, and on our return to it we found 


‘ Sir G. Staunton still addressing the House. He continued to do so for 
about a quarter of an hour, when (the House having in the interim become 
very thin) 

‘Mr. Sheriff Humpuery again moved that the House be counted. 

‘The gallery was again cleared, and, on counting, 40 Members not being 
present, the House adjourned to the following day.’ 

It was subsequently stated to us, that the Speaker was unwell: and 
that after the first counting of the House, several Members had been 
privately requested to withdraw, for the purpose of reducing the 
number down below forty, that there might by that means be a 
assignable reason for the adjournment. This was corroborated by 
the fact, that on our returning, by the Long Gallery, from the House 
of Lords, where we had gone, with Mr. Stanley, Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
O'Connell, and a number of other Members interested in the Slave 
Question, to hear the Duke of Wellington, Lord Suffield, and Lord 
Brougham on the subject of the West India Petitions, we found the 
lobby of the House of Commons full of Members instead of strangers, 
as if there were a division going on ; when, on enquiring, we found they 
were Members who had come out purposely to thin the House down 
below forty ; and that while some were continually coming ott, none 
could get im, till at length, on the second counting of the House, the 
number was found to be below forty as stated, and the adjournment 
took place, of course. Whether the real cause of this was the desire 
of Ministers not to proceed with the Colonial Question, or any other 
of importance, till the King had been consulted, as to their’ still 
retaining office, as believed by some,—or the illness of the Speaker, as 
alleged , others, we could not precisely ascertain: as both might 
have operated together. But we can safely assert that it was from 
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some other than the apparent or avowed cause, as there were enough 
of Members crowded together in the lobby to have counted an hun- 
dred, with those inside, if it had been desired. That the Speaker 
should be really ill, could be matter of wonder to no one, considering 
the continued attendance he is obliged to give, early and late, to his 
duties. But even if this were true, it seems a monstrous defect, that 
the public business should be suspended on that account. In the 
House of Lords, where there is not a tenth part of the business to get 
through, there is a Deputy Speaker, who, in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, takes the Woolsack. In the House of Commons, which 
is overwhelmed with business, there is no Deputy Speaker, nor an 

one that can be appointed, even temporarily to fill the Chair: nor is 
it according to Parliamentary usage, to move an adjournment of the 
House on account of the Speaker's illness, or inability to attend, 
though that would be a rational cause. But, instead of this, a fic- 
tion, or rather a falsehood, for in spirit it is one, is resorted to; 100 
Members are actually present, and by private canvassing 50, are 
persuaded to withdraw into the lobby. The gallery is cleared ; 
another piece of absurdity, which is wholly unnecessary—and the 
House is counted—when there being more than 40 present, it re- 
sumes and proceeds: a quarter of an hour more is suffered to elapse, 
for the sake of preserving a decent appearance, and in the interim 
twenty more Members are induced to withdraw—the gallery is cleared 
a second time—a second counting takes place, and there is only 
thirty Members—the House adjourns. Now, all this, supposing 
either of the alleged causes to be the true one, might have been very 
simply done: first, by one of the Ministers moving, that as it would 
be inconvenient to proceed with the public business, until certain 
matters connected with the vote of the preceding evening were finally 
adjusted, the House should adjourn: or, secondly, by some other 
person moving that, as the Speaker was, from indisposition, unable to 
preside, the House should be adjourned ; either of which propositions 
would have been assented to instantly. But, as fiction seems to be 
preferred to truth, in the greater part of the forms of proceeding in 
the most honourable House, where the wisdom of our ancestors so 
long prevailed,—so the crooked mode is resorted to instead of the 
strait, and the public are left to wonder why 40 Members cannot 
be got together out of 658, at so reasonable an hour as four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and to discuss such important questions as the Trade 
with China, the Abolition of Slavery, Reform in the Irish Church, 
and twenty other important questions, which stood on the Order List 
of the night: and any one of which would have been sufficient to 
engage their serious and earnest attention. In short, the House 
still wants reforming altogether, externally and internally: and it 
would be useless to have a new building, unless there be also new ma- 


— to fill it with, and new rules and regulations for their con- 
uct. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 5. 


Three concurring causes, each sufficiently powerful of itself to 
prevent the formation of a House, happened to-day to operate all 
together :—namely, first, indisposition of mind in the Ministers; 
secondly, indisposition of body in the Speaker ; and, though last, not 
least, the attraction of Ascot Races. Accordingly, in addition to some 
twenty dropped notices and dropped orders of the preceding night, 
were now to be added another twenty of this evening: all of which 
would have to be fixed for other days at some distant date. The 
simple process of doing one thing at a time, and not beginning on the 
succeeding subject till the one immediately preceding it, had been dis- 
posed of, would prevent all this confusion : but now, such is the state 
of the order-book, and such the repeated transfers and postponements, 
that no man can tell when any motion of which he has given notice, 
is even likely to come on; or whether he shall be able to bring it for- 
ward during the present session, or not. 




























BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Leave of Absence. 
To Mr. Townley a fortnight. 


New Members Sworn. 


George Poulett Scrope, Esq. for Stroud. 
James Kennedy, Esq. for Tiverton. 


Reports brought up. , 


Privy Council Bill.——Allowance to Judges. —— Resolution reported ; : 

“ That two retired Judges who may have held the office of Judge in the East 
Indies, or any of His Majesty’s Dominions Abroad, and who being named by 
His Majesty for that purpose, shall attend the Sittings of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council as Members thereof, shall be entitled to receive 
the sum of £400 out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ircland, for every year of such attendance. 

Resolution agreed to;—Instruction to Committee on Privy Council Bill to 
make provision accordingly. 


Notices of Motion. 


Colonel Davies.————On geading Order for going into Committee of Supply, to 
move, That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the Military and 
Colonial Expenditure of the Country [deferred from Monday 3d June till Mon- 
day 10th June.) 

Mr. Rotch. Bill to alter the Law of Forfeiture, with a view to deprive Sheriffs 
of the power of seizing the goods of convicted felons, whereby indigent fami- 

lies are often brought to utter ruin, and thrown upon their parishes for relief. 

[ Tuesday 11th June.] 
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Sir Robert Heron.—Bill to prevent the necessity of a Member vacating his 
Seat in Parliament on aceepting am Office under the Crown. [ Thursday 
13th June. 


Mr. Fryer. — Bill to alter and amend Act 9 Geo, 4, c. 60, commonly ealled the 
Corn Law. [Tuesday 18th June.} 


Mr. Charles Baller. Resolutions declaring the necessity of continued and 
extensive reductions in all the public establishments [deferred from Friday 7th 
June till Thursday 20th June.| 


Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer.——On the general state of our Establishments, Pen- 
sions, and Dead Weight, with a view to effect a greater simplification in 
our Accounts, and all practicable reduction in our Expenditure. [Twesday 
25th June.) 


Mr. Hume. To take into consideration the Report of the Committee on the 
expediency of erecting a new House of Commons [deferred from Tuesday 4th 
June till Tuesday 25th June. } 


Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.—— Resolutions, 1. That one main cause of what- 
ever distress or immorality may exist among the working classes of this Coun- 
try is to be found in the present administration of the Poor Laws.—2. That the 
best mode of removing the abuses of the Poor Laws will be in the appointment 
of a Central Board, aided by Subordinate Commissioners [deferred from Tues- 
day 6th June till Thursday 4th July.) 


Mr. Barron. To move, in Committee on Carrickfergus Disfranchisement Bill, 
that the Town of Carrick on-Suir, and its suburbs, extending two miles on 
every side, be empowered to return one Member to Parliament. 

Mr. Rotch. Select Committee to consider the present state of the Hackney 


Carriages, Stage Coaches, and Omnibuses of the Metropolis. [Tuesday 11th 
June, 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 




















Sir Andrew Agnew. Bill or Bills to amend the Laws relating to the Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day in Scotland. [Tuesday 18th June.] 


Mr. Colquhoun.—Bill to regulate the Patronage of Churches in Scotland erected 
by voluntary contributions. [Tuesday 18th June. } 


Mr. Halcomb. To call the attention ef the House to the present state of the 
English Poor Laws, and for leave to bring in Bills for amending the same. 
{ Thursday 27th June.) 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore.—— Select Committee, to consider the propriety of 
promoting and extending a system of Emigration, through the means of funds 
arising from the sale of waste lands in the Colonies in North America and 
Australia [deferred from Tuesday 4th June till Tuesday 16th July.} 








*,* From the manner in which the Committee on Colonial Slavery has become 
one of the dropped orders of the day, there is no saying when it will again come 
on for discussion. We are happy to find, however, that though Mr. Buxton in 
his speech spoke of his intended opposition to the Amendment propesed by Mr. 
Buckingham, on the first Resolution of the Committee, he has given notice of 
the following, as an Amendment on the Third Resolution, which he imtends to 
move, and which, being in substance the same as that of Mr. Buckingham, will 
have his cordial support; and prove Mr. Buxton to be an Immediate Abolitionist 
after all, notwithstanding his threatened opposition to the motion for that Imme- 


diate Emaccipation while it was in Mr. Buckingham’s hand. We l- 
lowing from the Order Book :— 8 e copy the fo 


‘Mr. Fowell Buxton,—To move, in place of the Third Resolution on Colonial 
Slavery, ‘That all persons now Slaves be entitled to be registered, and to acquire 
thereby all rights and privileges of freemen, subject to the restriction of labour- 
ing for wages, during a period not exceeding one year, for their present masters.’ 



































THE COMMERCIAL ENQUIRER. 





OPENING OF THE TRADE WITH CHINA—OVERLAND 
TRADE THROUGH RUSSIA. 


Tue developement of the Ministerial plan for the future government 
of India, and commerce with China, is to be made to the House of 
Commons on Tuesday next. Rapidly, therefore, as we have 
endeavoured to put our readers in possession of our opinions, by 
an article on some branch of this subject almost every week, we have 
not yet been rapid enough to put them in possession of all the 
information requisite to give them a complete view of a question so 
vast in all its bearings, and so necessarily extensive in all its details. 
We shall continue, however, from aa to week, during the con- 
tinuance of the Session at least, to follow up the subject, by other 
articles, in reference to other branches of it, until all the most im- 
portant facts and arguments that are necessary to enable them to 
form their own conclusions are fairly before them. 


The nearer that we approach to the moment of deliberation on the 
policy and justice of the measures on which the Legislature must 
soon determine, the more do we find it difficult to narrow our con- 
templation of the extensive consequences, good or evil, to which its 
determination must lead. Those who attempt to review the compli- 
cated course of government, commerce, religion, and law, which the 
misrule of fifty years has established in the richest regions of the 
earth, must expand their minds to the capacity of so vast an object, 
and prepare themselves, by much study and meditation, to wind into 
its intricate details. It gives us great pleasure to acknowledge that 
the people of Liverpool, distinguished as they are by the energy and 
enterprise which have raised their town, with unprecedented rapidity, 
to its present state of opulent magnificence, have not been seduced, 
by the habit of their occupations, or the vongesons of their interest, 
to degrade this rare opportunity of doing incalculable ae) to so many 
millions of their fellow-ereatures in India and in England, into a mere 
calculation of commercial gain; but that the East India Association 
of that town has directed its attention to other branches also of this 
tquestion. Fortunately, however, the interests of trade, of human 

| oer and social improvement, are inseparably intertwined ; and 
the inhabitants of all the great trading towns in England have no 
method so sure of improving the condition of their fellow-subjects in 
Asia and in Europe, as by a diligent and vering attention to 

their own private interests m the Kastern trade. 


We have, of course, been for a long time very well aware that the 
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evils of the monopoly against which we have so long contended, had 
been productive of more soreness and impatience at Liverpool than in 
any other city of the empire. Devoted almost exclusively to the pur- 
suits of commerce, in immediate contiguity with the great marts of 
our staple manufactures, and connected, by an infinite variety of rela- 
tions, with every quarter of the globe, it was to be expected that its 
opulent and enterprising inhabitants should avail themselves of every 
opportunity to claim for their trade, in firm and energetic language, 
a full, free, and unrestricted participation of the advantages of British 
connection, power, and influence, wherever they might extend. They 
could not fail to have observed that their prosperity was fast linked 
to the prosperity of Leeds, and Sheffield, and Birmingham, and 
Manchester ; that every new market opened to the manufactures of 
these towns gave a fresh impulse to their own active and adventurous 
spirit; that, whenever the industry of the interior drooped, the 
vessels with ‘Liverpool’ at their stern ‘reposed upon their sha- 
dows ;’ and that the same breeze which wafted the cheerful noise of 
the shuttle and the loom, relieved the silence at their arsenals, gave 
life and activity to their port, and innumerable sails to the western 
ocean. 


THE COMMERCIAL ENQUIRER. 


Thus obviously interested in any measure from which an extension 
of the faculties of trade might be expected to result, we knew very well 
that our endeavours to abridge the duration of the evils consequent 
upon the Eastern Monopoly would be supported and encouraged by 
a large proportion of the wealth, intelligence, and respectability of 
that great community. But in Lancashire and Yorkshire this sub- 
ject goes home to men’s businesses and bosoms; and, accordingly, we 
find in the resolutions adopted by the East India Associations of these 
two great counties, not vague, general, undefined protests against the 
Monopoly of the oe but, resting on the evidence of indisputa- 
ble facts and figures, well considered, well arranged, and eloquent 
exposures of the folly of depriving this country of the advantages to 
be derived from commercial intercourse with the richest portion of the 
known world, by confining it toa single port, and to a body of men in 
no wise interested in its prosperity or extension. Of the trade with 
India, both of export and of import, as well as of the circuitous trade 
in the Eastern Seas, we have already spoken at great length. The 
trade with China will naturally follow. 


In estimating the probable value of the China Trade, when relieved 
from the trammels of the Company’s Monopoly, we have not, as in the 
case of India, the opportunity of comparison between two periods, one 
of complete, the other of limited restraint. To the free merchants, all 
intercourse with China, at present, is strictly and absolutely prohibited ; 
and, as a consequence of this ‘agora the trade with Cochin 

} : 


China, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, and the Moluccas, is 
lost to the inhabitants of Great Britain. 


The Celestial Empire, lying between the 20th and 41st degrees of 
north latitude, and the 100th and 125th of east longitude, extends 
2,000 miles from north to south, and 1,300 from east to west.. It is 
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divided into fifteen provinces, containing, besides innumerable villages 
and towns, 4,402 walled cities; and, according to Lord Macartney 
and Sir George Staunton, is inhabited by a population of 333,000,000 
of souls. The Chinese are not a race of untutored, undisciplined barba- 
rians, as some of their northern neighbours, nor poor naked dependent 
slaves, like the unfortunate Hindoos, but cultivated, according to their 
mode, in all the arts of civilized life, and distinguished for their supe- 
rior industry, civilization, and wealth, over all the rest of Asia. Of the 
skill of their workmen,some estimate may be formed from the fact that 
the labour of a Chinese is worth four times as much in our Indian 
territories as that of a native artisan. Of their riches there can be no 
better criterion than the royal revenue, which, paid by a people living 
in the midst of comfort and abundance, amounts, according to Sir 
George Staunton, to the prodigious sum of sixty-six millions sterling. 
The facilities of internal commerce in this country exceed those of 
every other empire in the world. Stretching from the capital of Pe- 
kin to Canton, a distance of 1,400 miles, a magnificent canal and a 
few rivers affords a cheap and easy communication between the 
northern and southern provinces. Innumerable channels and aque- 
ducts, natural and artificial, as well as prodigious lakes, branching — 
from this canal, extend the opportunities of water-carriage through 
every department of the empire. There is, of course, in so vast an 
extent of country, an endless variety of soil and climate; and the 
wants of the people, and their commerce, and productions, are prupor- 
tionably diversified. ‘The Chinese are represented by all who have 
had opportunities of observation, to entertain no antipathies of habit 
or religion to the use of foreign commodities, but they are, in this 
respect, as free as any other people in the world. ‘Their dress, in the 
southern provinces at least, is chiefly of cotton and silk of their own 
manufacture. In the north, a warmer clothing is required, and furs 
and woollens are in great request. 


It is well known, that by the jealous policy of this empire, all inter- 
course with strangers is confined to the port of Canton. An association 
of merchants, called the Hong, consisting of eleven or twelve indivi- 
duals, is licensed by the Government to barter the productions of 
China for the commodities of other countries, and is made responsible 
for the conduct of foreigners during their stay. The East India 
Company, to the utter exclusion of the rest of the King’s subjects, 
have long maintained an expensive factory at this port; and appear, 
from their own accounts, by a systematic adherence to a conciliatory, 
fair, and honourable dealing with the Hong, to have obtained the con- 
fidence and respect of the Chinese authorities. To the superior offi- 
cers of this establishment, all the servants of the Company residing at 
Canton, are subject ; and we are told, that the exercise of the power 
entrusted to them, has been such as to secure a course of friendly 
communication almost uninterrupted for many years. Misunder- 
standings have, however, once or twice arisen; and the difficulties 
which have occurred in their adjustment, and the total cessation of 
intercourse by the arbitrary prohibition of the Government, have con- 
vinced the Company that the tenure of their factory is very precarious, 
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and, that, in fact, they only retain their footing ‘ quamdiu se bene ges- 
serint.. They assert that the lawless habits of English sailors, subject 
to no control but such as the master of a merchantman could exert, 
would speedily disturb the harmony subsisting between the Company 
and the Chinese; and that, as no efficient check could be contrived 
for their license and irregularity, the resort of free shipping to Canton 
would immediately sever the connection between England and China, 
to the serions detriment of the people of this country and the inevita- 
ble ruin of the Company's trade. This is the substance of their case, 
as explained by Mr. Grant, Messrs. Reed and Robinson, Sir George 
Staunton, and Mr. Robarts, in their evidence before the Parliamen 
Committees. Beyond all question, great attention is due to the opi- 
nion and experience of individuals of so much personal respectability 5 
and, if we had no counteracting testimony to oppose to such authorities, 
it might be reasonable to defer to their urgent representations. We 
shall find, however, when we come to consider the relations of the 
Americans at Canton, that, if these alarms be not groundless, they are 
at least exaggerated, and that they furnish no colour for upholding 
the unreasonable pretensions of the East India Company. 

Our readers will remember that in the strugele to maintain their 
exclusive privileges of trade to the Continent of India, Mr. Grant, the 
spokesman of the Hon. Company, employed two sorts of objection to 
the projected enlargement of the India Trade ; the one peremptory, the 
other dissuasive. First he insisted on the danger, then on the inutility, 
of free intercourse between the English and Hindoos ; and his tactics 
were precisely similar with reference to the Chinese Trade. 

Inverting this order, for the convenience of this and future articles 
on the same subject, we shall apply ourselves first to the second objec- 
tion, and examine what ground there is for.contending, that, if Free 
Trade with China could exist with safety, it could not be pursued with 
advantage. 

We wish to state the case of the East India Company in its most 
favourable light, and to give to it every advantage which the evidence 
of the most able and most intelligent of its advocates can suggest. 
We have accordingly referred to the published tables or statements of 
their exports to China for a series of years ; and we find that from the 
hd 1793 to the present time, on a very large annual exportation of 

3ritish woollens and manufactured metals, a regular and almost un- 
varied loss has been sustained. How great must be the admiration 
of our friends in Liverpool and Leeds, of the principles by which 
the Company are actuated, when they are told that this immense defi- 
cit has been submitted to with resignation, not to say alacrity, in a 
spirit of pure disinterested patriotic encouragement of the trade and 
manufactures of Great Britain! Why such partial kindness is 
shown to our woollen manufactures, to the exclusion of cotton goods, 
does not appear ; but, on the evidence of Messrs. Goddard, Crawfurd, 
Mitchell, and others conversant with the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, in all of which there is a large though fluctuating Chinese 
population, we have every reason to believe that our cotton manufac- 
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tures would, under circumstances of fair competition, speedily supers 
sede those of the Chinese. From the account of the trade between 
Russia and China, by M. Klaproth, it is apparent that the whole 
und of the preference once enjoyed by the Russians at the Court of 
ekin, was the otility of their imports into China as compared with 
those of the English at Canton ; and we have abundant evidence to 
demonstrate that, so far from consulting the interests of British ma- 
nufacturers in their intercourse with the Hong, the East India Com- 
pany have, by the extravagance of the charges by which their scanty 
imports were burthened, and their utter carelessness in adapting them 
to the wants and usages of the Chinese, compelled that people to re- 
ject them altogether, and to resort to channels of provision infinitely 
more circuitous and expensive. As to the advantage taken by our 
transatlantic friends, of this churlish policy of the Company, we reserve 
it for the distinct consideration which we purpose to take of the Ame- 
rican trade; but we cannot defer the curious details of the overland 
expeditions through Siberia and Tartary, which exhibit in glarin 
colours the deceitfulness and fraud of the Company's statements, a 
justify the most encouraging anticipations from unfettered intercourse 
with the Chinese Empire. 


The following is from the evidence of Mr. Tate before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons :— 


‘ A trade of barter, upon a very limited scale, had, during many years, 
been carried on between some merchants of Moscow, and a few indivi- 
duals of Chinese Tartary. This rude traffic increased with such rapidity, 
that about the year 1800, the Chinese and Russian Governments were in- 
duced to turn their attention to it. In consequence, a kind of commercial 
treaty was then formed, a table of duties was agreed upon, and Kiachta (a 
smal] town in Tartary, on the frontiers of the two empires) was fixed on as 
the exclusive market of that trade. In consequence, the town of Kiachta, 
which was originally a poor village in Tartary, and situated 6,538 versts. 
or 4,337 English miles, distant from St. Petersburgh, has become a large 
place, and is daily increasing in wealth and importance. 


‘ All the native merchants of Russia, who pay the patent of the first 
class, are permitted to trade thither; but the Chinese are limited to a fixed 
number of individuals, whose powers and character seem to be similar to 
those of the Hong merchants of Canton. 


‘ The Russians barter the following articles at Kiachta :—juffts, (a kind 
of half-tanned leather, of Russian manufacture,) furs, (viz. sable, fox, 
beaver, otter, and seal skins,) Saxon cloth, some coarse Russian manufac- 
tured cottons and chintzes, and, since about the year 1811, a variety of 
British manufactures, which have latterly had a preference over most other 
wares, and now absorb a large share of the trade, of which I shall here- 
after give some details. 


‘The British manufactures which were sold at Kiachta, during one year, 
consisted of the following articles :—Woollen cloth, in imitation of Saxon 
cloth, 400,000 yards.—Camblets—Bombasets.—Chintzes, (which were 
smuggled through Russia)—Imitation Bandana handkerchieis, also smug- 
gled through Russia :—of these two latter articles the quantities are um- 
certain.—Sundry muslins and white cottons, 200,000 yards.—Maunchester 
velveteens, 120,000 yards.—Manchester velveretts, 40,000 yards. 


‘ And the whole amount of manufactures of different European countries, 
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bartered at Kiachta in that period, appear to have been in value one million 
sterling. 

‘In exchange for these goods, teas, silks, &c. &e. were received from the 
Chinese. Of the former, 40,000 chests, in one year, were forwarded 
from Kiachta into the interior of Russia. The teas are chiefly black, and 
of a quality in flavour much superior to what are sent from Canton and 
sold in London. 

‘ The goods received from China are sent from Kiachta to Irkutz, one of 
the capitals of Siberia, which is situated 5,777 versts, or 3,832} English 
miles, from St. Petersburgh; from Irkutz to Tobolsk, also in Siberia, 
situated 3,118 versts, or, 2,110} English miles, from St. Petersburgh; from 
Tobolsk they are forwarded direct to Nishney Novogorod on the Volga, 
which is 1,118 versts, or 741} English miles, from St. Petersburgh, where 
a very large annual fair is held in the month of August. It was eign 
held at Alakarief, on the same river ; but, owing to the inundations whic 
take place, it has been removed to Nishney Novogorod. 

‘ The extent and value of the commercial operations which take place at 
Nishney Novogorod, during the annual fair, are but little known in this 
country. If the Russian official statements are entitled to credit, they 
amount to many millions of pounds sterling, per annum. 

‘The duties and other charges on most articles of British manufacture 
are enormous ; yet the prices procured for them cover all these expenses, 
and leave a large profit for the Tartar merchants. The article of 
Manchester velveteen, (a particular description of cotton velvet) which in 
London sold for about 2s. or 2s. 2d. per yard, was resold to the Chinese at 
Kiachta in barter, at a value equal to 8s. 6d. or 9s. sterling per yard. 
 *In the month of June, 785 carts, laden with Chinese merchandize, 
arrived at Maimachin, from the interior of China; these performed the 
journey from Pekin to that place in fifty-one days, and brought 943 chests 
of tea, 589 bales of nankeens, exclusive of manufactured silks, sugar-candy, 
&e. &e. 

* Goods to nearly a similar value arrived at Kiachta from the interior of 
Russia ; of these about three-eighths were British manufactures, consisting 
chiefly of Manchester velvets, and a few muslins. The others were furs, 
Russian leather, woollen cloths, and horses: Russian horses find a ready 
market in the northern provinces of China; and, in spite of every obstacle, 
they have found their way to that distant country, by an overland journey 
of upwards of 5,000 miles, a part of which is through regions where there 
are neither roads nor inhabitants.’ 

Upon this, our readers will make their own reflection. If, in spite 
of every obstacle of distance and expense, the superior qualities and 
cheaper prices of British goods have thus forced themselves across an 
immense tract of country, to the remotest parts of China, what may 
we not expect when the opening of that Trade shall give us the more 
rapid and cheaper passage by sea; and when the improvements in 
machinery, and other causes, have contributed, year after year, to 
lessen the cost, and improve the quality of almost every description 
of article produced by British industry and skill. The field that it 
opens to just and reasonable anticipation is more vast than we can find 
words to express: but, not to weary our readers, by extending to too 
great a length, an article on a subject that we shall revert to again and 
again, in succession, we leave them to reflect on the facts we have 
already stated; and shall resume their continuation at an early op- 
portunity, —-. 
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SUPERIOR VALUE AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF FREE 
INDUSTRY OVER SLAVE LABOUR. 


Tue lateness of the hour at which we had the first opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House of Commons on Friday evening, on the Abolition 
of Colonial Slavery, having rendered it impossible for us to read the 
evidence which, had it been earlier in the evening, it was our intention 
to have adduced, in order to prove the most important question at 
issue, namely, that the industry of free men is more productive of 
profit than the labour of slaves, and that, therefore, no pecuniary loss 
can ultimately arise to any party from substituting the former for the 
latter; we take the present opportunity, while the subject is still fresh 
on the attention of the public, to a that deficiency. by giving, in 
this supplementary article, the principal portions of the evidence then 
intended to have Aah read, with such comments on it as the occasion 
may suggest. The first Work from which we shall quote is an 
admirable one, entitled, “‘ Wages or the Whip?” being an Essay on 
the comparative cost and te «ss of free and slave labour, 
drawn up by Mr. Josiah Conder, author of the “Modern Traveller.” 
The second will be the Work of Mr. Jeremie, the late President of 
Council in St. Lucia, and present Judge of the King’s Court in the 
Mauritius—both publications of recent date, of unquestionable ac- 
curacy, and, consequently, of very high authority with all parties. 


‘In estimating the comparative expensiveness of the two descrip- 
tions of labour, there are three elements which enter into the compu- 
tation : first, the amount expended in obtaining the labour, either in 
wages, or in rearing and maintenance; secondly, the quantity and 
quality of the work produced by the labourer; and thirdly, the ulti- 
mate economical effects of the two systems of cultivation. 


‘The actual expense of slave labour resolves itself into the annual 
sum which, in the average term of the productive years of a slave's 
life, will liquidate the cost of purchase or rearing, and of support in 
old age, if he survive the capacity for labour, together with interest 
and the sum annually expended in his maintenance. Now, although 
the expense of free laser really includes the same elements, (since 
the wages of labour must be such as will enable the labourer to bring 
up his family so as to perpetuate the supply,) the West India planters 
are, at this moment, complaining of part of this necessary cost of slave 
labour, as their peculiar burden, and one cause of the admitted de- 
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pression and distress. The West India colonist,” is is said,* “ is 
subject toa burden peculiar to himself; that of maintaining, be his 
yrofits what they may, the whole body of labourers, and of their fami- 
fies existing upon his land.” The cost of raising children in the 
British Colonies under the present system, is alleged to be so great, 
that even the old system of importation, if we may believe the West 
Indians, is cheaper ; and it is actually made the ground of complaint, 
that the slave-trading of the Brazilians gives them an advantage over 
the British Colonies. This is contrary to fact; and Mr. Cropper has 
shewn that, on the contrary, the great loss which the Brazilians sus- 
tain by the system of importation, is one chief means of enabling the 
British Colonies to compete with them.+ In fact, in Virginia, slaves 
are reared for exportation to the southern and western states ; which 
must be taken as affording some proof that those who purchase them, 
pay a price that covers both the cost of rearing them, and a profit 
upon the cost. Still ridiculous as may be the exaggerations of the 
West Indians, as to the comparative 5 Benth of rearing slaves and 
of importing them, it appears from their own shewing, that the cost 
of raising slaves is far greater than that at which the free labourer is 
enabled by wages to bring up his graye “ The fund destined for 
replacing and repairing, if I may say so, the wear and tear of a slave,” 
remarks Adam Smith, “ is commonly managed by a negligent master 
or careless overseer. ‘That destined for performing the same office 
with regard to the freemen, is managed by the freeman himself. The 
disorders which generally prevail in the economy of the rich, naturally 
introduce themselves into the management of the former: the strict 
frugality and parsimonious attention of the poor, as naturally establish 
themselves in those of the latter.”. This may in some measure explain 
the fact, which is established by well attested experience. Mr. Adam 
Hfodgson states, that, according to an estimate made in one of the 
slave districts of the United States, “taking the purchase-money, or 
the expense of rearing a slave, with the cost of his maintenance, at 
their actual rates, and allowing fifteen years of health and strength, 
during which to liquidate his first cost, his labour will be about twenty- 


tive per cent. dearer than that of the free labourer in the neighbouring 
districts.” ¢ 
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‘ But labour is cheap or dear, not merely as it is more or less costly, 
but as it is more or less productive. What is the result of the com- 
parison between free and slave labour in this respect? Upon this 
point, we find ready to our hand, some testimonies cited by Mr. 








* Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, ordered to be printed, 
April 13, 1832, 

+ “Not only are the newly imported slaves less effective than the Creoles, but 
this system of importation is dearer by 7s. 1d. per ewt. than the American, and 
4s. 2d. per cwt. than that of the British colonies.” Review of Report, p. 7. 


} Hodgson’s Letter to Say, p. 2. See also Minutes of Evidence before the Lords? 
Committee, p. 838. According to an elaborate calculation furnished by John 
Innes, Esq. a West Indian, each negro child costs the sum of 226/. 14s. 10d., by 
the time it comes to the age of fourteen; to justify which expense, there must be 

profit on sugar five hundred times as great as at present! 
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Hodgson* from different writers, which we shall transcribe. The 
first is that of the Russian political economist, Storch, who had care+ 
fully examined the system @ prvene in that extensive empire, and who 
gives the result of his observations in the following terms :— 


“The slave, working always for another, and never for himself, being 
limited to a bare subsistence, and seeing no prospect of improving his con« 
dition, loses all stimulus to exertion; he becomes a machine, often very 
obstinate and very difficult to manage. A man who is not rewarded in 
proportion to the labour he performs, works as little as he can: this is an 
acknowledged truth which the experience of every day confirms. Let a 
free labourer work by the day, he will be indolent: pay him by the piece, 
he will often work to excess, and ruin his health. If this observation is 
a in the case of the free labourer, it must be still more so in that of the 
slave. 


“Whilst the ancient Romans cultivated their lands themselves, Italy 
was renowned for fertility and abundance; but agriculture declined when 
abandoned to slaves. Then, the land, instead of being brought under the 
plough, was transformed into meadows, and the inhabitants of that fine 
country became dependent for their subsistence on provinces situated beyond 
the sea. The small proprietors and farmers disappeared, and the same 
country which had formerly presented the smiling aspect of a crowd of 
villages, peopled with free men in easy circumstances, became a vast soli- 
tude, in which were scattered, here and there, some magnificent palaces, 
which formed the most striking contrast with those miserable cabins and 
subterranean dens in which the slaves are shut up. These facts, related 
by the Roman historians, are attested and explained by Pliny, Columella, 
and Varro. “ What was the cause of these abundant harvests?” asks Pliny, 
speaking of the early periods of the republic. “ It is, that at that time, 
men of consular dignity devoted themselves to the cultivation of their fields, 
which are now abandoned to wretches loaded with irons, and bearing on 
their foreliead the brand of their degraded condition.” The superiority of 
free over slave labourers, is even acknowledged by the masters, when they 
have sufficient intelligence to judge of the difference, and sufficient honesty 
to avow their sentiments. Recollect on this subject the passage of Colu- 
mella, which I have already quoted, and in which he depicts the negligence 
and perverseness of slave labourers. In the same chapter, he advances as 
a fundamental principle, that, whatever be the nature of the cultivation, 
the labour of the free cultivator is always to be preferred to that of the 
slave. Pliny is of the same opinion. 

“ Observe, that this testimony in favour of free labour, is given by Romans, 
who were at once proprietors of slaves, and the most eminent writers on 
agriculture of their time. In manufactures, the superiority of the free 
labourer over the slave, is still more obvious than in agriculture. The 
more manufactures extend in Russia, the more people begin to feel the 
truth of this remark. In 1805, M. Panteleyef, a manufacturer in the 
district of Moscow, gave liberty to all his workmen who were slaves, the 
number of whom amounted to 84. The same year, M. Milioutin did the 
same.’ 

‘< If slave labour were cheaper than free labour,” remarks Mr. Hodgson, 


“we might confidently presume that estates would be rendered less 
ductive by the emancipation of the slaves which cultivated them; but the 





* See Hodgson’s Letter to Say, 1823. 
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presumption is contradicted by experience. ‘A few Polish nobles, (ob- 
serves Coxe, in his travels in Poland,) ‘of benevolent hearts and enlightened 
understandings, have acted upon different principles, and have ventured 
upon the expedient of giving liberty to their vassals. The event has shewn 
this to be no less judicious than humane, no less friendly to their own in- 
terests than to the happiness of the peasants; for it appears that, in the 
districts in which the new arrangement has been introduced, the population 
of their villages has been considerably increased, and the revenues of their 
estates augmented in a triple proportion. 


“¢The revenues of the six villages, since their enfranchisement, have been 
augmented in a much greater proportion than their population. In the 
state of vassalage, Zamoiski was obliged, according to the custom of Po- 
land, to build cottages and barns for his peasants, and to furnish them with 
food, horses, and ploughs, and every implement of agriculture : since their 
enfranchisement, they are become so easy in their vircumstances, as to pro- 
vide themselves with all these necessaries at their own expense, and they 
likewise cheerfully pay an annual rept in lieu of the manual labour for- 
merly exacted by their master. By these means, the receipts of this particu- 
lar estate have been nearly tripled?” 
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‘The following additional testimonies are cited by Mr. Hodgson. 
The first is taken from the elaborate treatise on Colonial Policy, by 
the present Lord Chancellor. 


“<Tt requires very little argument to prove,’ remarks Mr. Brougham, 
‘that the quantity of work which may be obtained from a labourer or 
drudge, is liable to be affected as much by the injurious treatment he re- 
ceives, as by the idleness in which he may be permitted toindulge. When 
this drudge isa slave, no motive but fear can operate on his diligence and 
attention. A constant inspection is, therefore, absolutely necessary, and a 
perpetual terror of the lash, the only prevention of indolence. But there 
are certain bounds prescribed, even to the power of the lash. It may force 
the unhappy victim to move, because the line of distinction between motion 
and rest, action and repose, is definite; but no punishment can compel the 
labourer to strenuous exertions, because there is no measure or standard of 
activity. A state of despair, and not of industry, is the never failing con- 
sequence of severe chastisement; and the constant repetition of the torture 
only serves to blunt the sensibility of the nerves, and to disarm punishment 
of its terrors. The body is injured, and the mind becomes as little willing 
as the limbs are able to exert.’ 


“Hume remarks: ‘1 shall add, from the experience of our planters, 
that slavery is as little advantageous to the master as to the man. The 
fear of punishment will never draw so much labour from a slave, as 
the Pret of being turned off, and not getting another service, will give a 
free man.’ 


“ Burke observes, in his treatise on European Settlements: ‘I am the 
more convinced of the necessity of these indulgencies, as slaves certainly 
cannot go through so much work as freemen. The mind goes a great way 
in every thing; and when a man knows that his labour is for himself, and 
that the more he labours, the more he is to acquire, this consciousness car- 
ries him through, and supports him beneath fatigues, under which he 
would otherwise have sunk.’ 


“*That the proprietors of West India estates,’ observes Dr. Beattie, 


‘ would be in any respect materially injured by employing free servants (if 
these could be had) in their several manufactures, is highly improbable, 
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and has, indeed, been absolutely denied by those who were well informed 
on this subject. A clergyman of Virginia assured me, that a white man 
does double the work of a slave; which will not seem wonderful, if we 
consider that the former works for himself, and the latter for another ; that 
by the law, one is protected, the other oppressed ; and that in the articles 
of food and clothing, relaxation and rest, the free man has innumerable 
advantages. It may, therefore, be presumed, that if all those who serve in 
the Colonies were free, the same work would be performed by half the 
number, which is now performed by the whole. The very soil becomes more 
fertile under the hands of free men. So says an intelligent French author, 
(Le Poivre,) who, after observing that the products of Cochin China are the 
same in kind with those of the West Indies, but of better quality, and in 
greater abundance, gives for a reason, that ‘the former are cultivated by 
free men, and the latter by slaves ;’ and therefore argues, ‘ that the negroes 
beyond the Atlantic ought to be made free.’ ‘The earth, says he, ‘ which 
multiplies her productions with profusion under the hands of a free-born 
labourer, seems to shrink into barrenness under the sweat of the slave.’ 

“Tt is an ill-grounded opinion, says Franklin, in his Essay oa the 
Peopling of Countries, ‘ that by the labour of slaves, America may possibly 
vie in cheapness of manufactures with Great Britain. The labour of 
slaves can never be so cheap here, as the labour of working men isin Great 
Britain. Any one may compute it. Reckon, then, the interest of the first 
purchase of a slave, the insurance or risk on his life, his clothing and diet, 
expenses in his sickness and loss of time, loss by his neglect of business, 
(neglect which is natural to the man who is not to be benefitted by his own 
care or diligence,) expense of a driver to keep him at work, and his pilfer- 
ing from time to time, (almost every slave being, from the nature of slavery, 
a thief,) and compare the whole amount with the wages of a manufacturer 
of iron or wool, in England; you will see that labour is much cheaper 
there, than it ever can be by negroes here.’ 

“ Koster, in his Travels in the Brazils, observes: ‘The slave-trade is 
impolitic, on the broad principle, that a man in a state of bondage, will 
not be so serviceable to the community, as one who acts for himself, and 
whose whole exertions are directed to the advancement of his own fortune; 
the creation of which, by regular means, adds to the general prosperity of 
the society to which he belongs. This undoubted and indisputable fact 
must be still more strongly impressed on the mind of every one who has 
been in the habit of seeing the manner in which slaves perform their daily 
labour. The indifference and extreme slowness of every movement, plainly 
point out the trifling interest which they have in the advancement of the 
work, I have watched two parties labouring in the same field, one of free 
persons, the other of slaves; which occasionally, though very seldom, 
occurs. The former are singing, joking, and laughing, and are always 
actively turning hand and foot; whilst the latter are silent, and if they are 
viewed from a little distance, their movements are scarcely to be perceived.’ 

“ Hall, adverting to the pernicious effects of slavery on the southern states 
of North America, observes : ‘ Experience shows that the quantity of labour 
performed by slaves, is much below that of an equal number of free cultiva- 
tors.’ 

“ An intelligent American gentleman, to whom queries on this subject 
were sent, remarks: ‘I have in one of my an«wers exposed the flect of 
slave cultivation on the soil of our country and on the value of real estate. 
I will here further observe, that, independently of this, there is no faet 
more certainly believed by every sound mind in this country, than that 
slave labour is abstractedly in itself, as it regards us, a great deal dearer 
than labour performed by freemen : this is susceptible of clear proof.’ 
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“ Dr. Dickson, who resided in Barbadosas secretary to the late Hon. 
Edward Hay, the Governor of that island, observes, in a letter published 
in his valuable work, on the Mitigation of Slavery: “ You need not be in- 
formed, that it has been known for many ages, by men of reflection, that 
the labour of slaves, whether bought or bred, though apparently cheaper, 
is really far dearer in general than that of free men.”—* The arguments 
which support this conclusion, as applicable to modern Colonial Slavery, 
were long ago assented to and exemplified by men intimately acquainted 
with and interested in the subject.” In another letter in the same work, 
he give “calculation made under the guidance of M. Coulomb, an able 
mathematician and experienced engineer, who for many years conducted 
extensive military works both in France and the West Indies, and has 
published the result of his observations. From this he infers, ‘ that field 
slaves do only between a third and a half of the work despatched by re- 
luctant French soldiers, and probably not more than a third of what those 
very slaves would do, if ienek by their own interest, instead of brute force, 
as Mr. Steele experienced. In speaking of Mr. Steele’s experience in 
another place, he remarks : ‘ He has ascertained as a fact, what was before 
known to the learned asa theory, and to practical men as a paradox, That 
the paying of slaves for their labour, does actually produce a very great profit 
to their owners. Again, this able and experienced writer observes; ‘ The 
planters do not take the right way to make human beings put forth their 
strength. ‘hey apply main force, where they should apply moral motives, 
and punishments alone, where rewards should be judiciously intermixed, 
And yet, strange to tell, those very men aflirm, and affirm truly, that a 
slave will do more work for himself in an afternoon, than he can be made 
to do for his owner in a whole day or more. Now what is the plain infer- 
ence? Mr. Steele, though a stranger in the West Indies, saw it at once, 
and resolved to turn it to account. He saw that the negroes, like all other 
human beings, were to be stimulated to permanent exertion only by a 
sense of their own interests, in providing for their own wants and those of 
their offspring. He therefore tried rewards, which immediately roused the 
most indolent to exertion. His experiments ended in regular wages, 
which the industry he had excited among his whole gang, enabled him to 
pay. Here was a natural, efficient, and a reciprocity of interests. 

lis people became contented ; his mind was freed from that perpetual 
vexation, and that load of anxiety, which are inseparable from the vulgar 
system; aud in little better than four years, the annual net clearance of his 
property was more than tripled, 


“* T must additionally refer, remarks the same intelligent writer in an- 
other place, ‘ to an excellent pamphlet, entitled Observations on Slavery, 
(published in 1788, and now out of print,) by my late worthy friend Dr. 
James Anderson, who shows that the labour of a West India slave costs 
about thrice as much as it would cost if executed by a free man. Taking 
another case, he demonstrates, that the labour of certain colliers in Scot- 
land, who, till our own times, were subjected to a mild kind of vassalage, 
regulated by law, was twice as dear as that of the free men, who wrought 


ree coal mines in the same country, and thrice as dear as common day 
abour.’ 


“* Slave labour,’ remarks President Cooper, of Suuth Carolina, ‘ és, un- 
doubtedly, the dearesthind of labour : it is all forced: and forced, too, from 
aclass of human beings who, of all others, have the least propensity to vo- 
Tuntary labour, even when it is to benefit themselves alone. 


_“ “What is the value of a negro at the full age of twenty-one? From 
birth to fifteen years of age, including food, clothing, life insurance, and 
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medicine, he will be an expense. From fifteen to twenty-one, his labour 
- be made to pay the cost of his insurance, attendance, maintenance, 
and clothing. The workhe can do from birth to fifteen years of age will 
scarcely compensate the insurance of his life, and the medicine and at- 
tendance he may need .... I think, all hazards included, and all earnings 
deducted, the lowest cost of a negro of twenty-one, to the person who raises 
him will, on an average, be five hundred dollars. 

“* The usual work of a field hand is barely two thirds of what a white 
day-labourer at usual wages would perform. This is the outside?” 


‘In the work on East India sugar, extracts are given from a letter 
addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors b William Fitzmaurice, 
Esq., dated Calcutta, February 6, 1793. This entleman, haying 
lived in Jamaica sixteen years, during which he had been employed in 
the cultivation and management of sugar estates on both fo of the 
island, must be regarded as thoroughly competent to form a decisive - 
opinion respecting the comparative advantages of the two countries ; 
and he expresses that opinion in the following terms :—*“ From the 
luxuriant fertility of this country, I think it is amply competent to 
the supply of all Europe with sugars; and that even the West India 
planters themselves might import them from hence on much easier 
terms than they can afford to sell sugars in the curing-houses upon 
the plantations . ... The cultivation of the cane will employ thousands 
of poor people that are to be seen in all parts of this country in real 
want; and inasmuch as the cultivation of the sugar-cane destroys an- 
nually, in the West, thousands of men, women, and children ,in- 
cessant toil, it will save the lives of thousands in the East, by giving 
them employment and sustenance.” 


‘ The evidence of Mr. Botham, printed in the “ Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Lords of the Council appointed for the consideration of 
all matters relating to Trade and Plantations, March 28, 1789,” is 
too important to be omitted. This gentleman, after passing two years 
in the English and French West India islands, was employed in 
conducting some sugar-estates in the East Indies; and he offers his 
evidence in proof that sugar of a superior quality, and an inferior price 
to that grown in the West India islands, is produced in the East 
Indies, where the culture of the cane, as well as the manufacture of 
the sugar and arrack, is carried on, he says, by free it «a China, 
Bengal, the Coast of Malabar, all,” he proceeds, “ produce quantities 
of sugar and spirits ; but the most considerable growth of the cane is 
carried on near Batavia.” He then describes the improved manner 
in which sugar-estates were then conducted by Chinese husbandmen 
and manufacturers on the estates of Dutch proprietors, explaining its 
superiority ever the West India mode of cultivation ; and states, 
“that, having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and 
labourers from force,” he “ can assert that the savings by the former 
are very considerable.” 


‘Let it be considered how much labour is lost by the persons ne- 
cessary to oversee the forced labourer, all of which is saved when he 
works for his own profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, a 
plain matter of fact. The sugar estates can be worked cheaper by 
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free persons than by slaves. Whether the African slave-trade can be 
abolished, and the blacks in the West Indies emancipated, is for the 
consideration of the Legislature. As far as my judgment goes, these 
desirable purposes can be effected without materially injuring the 
West India Raat. He has but to improve his culture, and lessen 
human labour, and the progeny of the present blacks in our colonies 
will answer every purpose of working the West India estates.’* 


‘Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, in his History of Java, gives some 
interesting details relating to the cultivation of the cane, es the na- 
tives, to be eaten as a sweetmeat, but by the Chinese for the juice. 
“The quality of the sugar made in Java is considered to be equal,” 
he says, “to that of Manilla and the West Indies. Considerable 
quantities are sent to the Malabar coast, but the principal exportation 
is to Japan and Europe.” Mr. Crawfurd, in his History of the Indian 
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’ Archipelago, has given a long account of the husbandry of the sugar- 


cane, and furnishes the following estimate of its comparative market 
value. 


‘“ The quality of Java sugar will be best ascertained from comparing it 
with other sugars in the a *t in which it is best known. When a pound 
of Java sugar, mixed brown and white, sells in the market of Rotterdam 
for 10} groats, 


Bengal sells for 9 groats. Brazil sells for 10 groats. 
British West India9} Havannah . 14 
Surinam . . . 9} Manilla . . 10 


It may be observed, in respect to the quality of these sugars, that those of 
Manilla, Java, and the Brazils, are nearly equal. 

‘« Edwards has estimated the price of growing sugar in Jamaica, at 18s.9d. 
per cwt. By the estimate I have furnished, this is 125 per cent. dearer than 
Java sugar.’t 

‘ Not only in Java, but both in Cochin China and in China, the 
cane is cultivated, and sugar manufactured with success, according to 
the testimonies of Sir George Staunton, Mr. Abel, Mr. Barrow, and 
M. de Guignes, and other travellers of note and authority. In fact, 
an attempt was made to plant a colony of Chinese in the Mauritius, 
for the purpose of trying the experiment of cultivating sugar there by 
free labour. But it was found, that Freedom and Slavery could not 
simultaneously exist. “This,” says Mr. Buxton, “is a point esta- 
blished by all the information that has been collected on the subject ; 
that there must be a pure system of Slavery, or a pure system of 


Freedom ;—that they cannot be united together.” { 


‘Strange to say, the produce of free labour has been discouraged 





* Report, &c. pp. 867~-9. Mr. Botham for some time conducted some sugar- 
works at Bencovlen by free labourers. Marsden, in his History of Sumatra, 
highly commends his management, and states, that the expenses, particularly of 
the slaves, had frustrated many former attempts of the English to cultivate the 
sugar-cane profitably at that place, 


t Cited in Report of Lord's Committee, p, 867, 
} Report, p. 869, 
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by our Legislature, in order to joo that which involves the per- 
petuation of crime and misery. The cane is virtually forbidden to 
grow in its indigenous soil, where God has planted it, that we may 
force its cultivation in another hemisphere, by means which His word 
condemns ;—by holding thousands and hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-men in the most abject and degrading bondage. We have first 
transplanted the cane itself, and then have transported Africans across 
the Atlantic, to cultivate it with tears and blood; while, in India, 
there were already provided to our hand, the plant, the soil, and the 
free labour. Or we might have taken the cane to Africa, and there 
have established our colonies in regions not more pestilential than 
Demerara or the Antilles. Instead of this, we have compromised the 
interests of both India and Africa for the sake of the West India 
monopoly. 


‘ Nor is this the whole amount of the sacrifice. We speak not now 
of the cost of life which the maintenance of this system has rendered 
necessary ; although the conquest of India itself, which has placed 
under the British supremacy more than an eighth part of the human 
race, might be shown to have cost fewer lives than have been sacrificed 
at the blood-stained altars of the Kali of the Western world, Colonial 
Slavery. ‘“ Of the crowds who yearly and daily emigrate from their 
houses to those possessions,” remarks Mr. Jeremie, (late first President 
of the Royal Court of St. Lucia) how many return ? Of the military, 
what hundreds of thousands have not perished there!* The slight 





* ‘The loss of money, be it ever so great, cannot compare with the cruel waste 
of life occasioned by sending our soldiers to those pestilential regions, whose very 
atmosphere is, in many cases, death to the uninured whites, and certain loss of 
health to all. In 1826, of the eighty-three regiments then in the British service, 
twenty were placed in the West Indies, being only three less than the number of 
those which were then stationed in distracted Ireland, (excluding the reserve 
corps, ) and only six less than are in Ireland at this present eventful crisis. 


“In June, 1829, when Parliament ordered the returns to be laid before them 
of the mortality of our army in the West Indies, those returns were withheld ; 
and Parliament acquiesced in the non-production of them, on the implied under 
standing that they contained details too horrible to meet the public eye. 


© The then Secretary of War, Sir Henry Hardinge, was reported to have said, 
that the inspection of these returns would ‘be too horrifying for the public.’ 
What then are we to think of the iron nerves of those rulers who can calmly sure 
render their fellow citizens to evils too horrible to be contemplated? 


€ Will the Secretary of War exult in having nerves to execute that, which the 
body of the nation are not supposed to have nerves to bear the recital of? But 
has Britain much reason to rejoice in rulers who possess so extraordinary a pre- 
eminence above their fellow-citizens, in the intrepidity with which they can con- 
template human life unprofitably squandered away? Anxiously, however, as they 
were concealed, a part of those horrors have transpired. The then Secretary of 
War is understood to have allowed that, out of three regiments, consisting of 
2,700 men, sent to one of the islands, one-third had perished in one season! If 
the choice had been offered to those unfortunate regiments to decline the duty, 
on condition of having every third man of them shot upon the spot, they would 
have been gainers had they preferred the horrible alternative. They would have 
been spared the previous pangs of wasting sickness; they would have died in their 
own land, and in the sight of their friends, bedewed with their tears, and beca 
buried by their hands. 
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insurrection of 1796 in St. Lucia, cost Great Britain, of regulars 
alone, 4,000 men. More blood has been spilt in that small island, in 
warfare, within the last half century, than in | part of the world, 
except Belgium. With reference to the life of the slave, during the 
continuance of the Slave Trade, and now in Martinique, if a newly 
purchased slave lasted five years, the speculation was a good one. In 
thirteen years, the whole labouring population was said to be re- 
newed. On the other hand, in all the Duke of Wellington’s conti- 
nental wars, commencing with his landing in Spain, and concluding 
with Waterloo, the killed in action, it is said, did not amount to one- 
fifth of the number systematically consumed, since the peace, in the 
small island of Martinique. Nor do they equal half the decrease in 
our own colonies within the last ten years.” 


«« And what for?” continues Mr. Jeremie. “ 'To change the very 
face of nature. Columbus and the earlier navigators have described 
these older colonies as they stood clothed in the most brilliant verdure: 
they are now arid, parched, and exhausted. Cultivation elsewhere 
converts deserts into gardens; here, gardens into a desert. How 
comes it that St. Lucia, Trinidad, and Demerara are still so rich and 
fertile? Because they are but recently inhabited. And why but re- 
cently inhabited? Beeause those very parched and exhausted 
colonies originally presented greater inducements.” 


* So well aware is the merchant that sugar-planting by slave-labour 
is a losing game, that he prefers, for the most part, the risk of losing 
his money, to the greater risk of becoming the proprietor of the 
mortgaged plantation! Such is the predicament to which the sugar 
planter has been brought by an infatuated adherence to a barbarous 
system of cultivation ; a condition to which he could not have been 
reduced, had he employed free-labour. He is himself a bondsman to 
a system which is to him, if we may be allowed the expression, as 
“a law of sin and death.” Because he must grow sugar, he must 
have slaves ; and because he has slaves, he must grow sugar. Within 
this vicious circle, his ideas and arguments move round, spell-bound, 
or rather mortgage-bound. His capital—his living capital, is di- 
minishing year by year, while his necessities are consequently re- 
quiring more and more produce to be extorted from an impoverished 
soil by more and more labour. Is this an overcharged description ? 
Hear what Bryan Edwards, the great champion of the West India 
colonists, says upon this point: 

“The produce of these islands, though of sueh value tothe mother- 
country, ts raised at an expense to the cultivator, which, perhaps, is not 
equalled in any other pursuit, in any other country of the globe. It is an 
expense, too, that is permanent and certain; while the returns are more 
variable and fluctuating than any other, owing to calamities to which these 
countries are exposed both from the hands of God and man; and it is 
mournful to add, that the selfish or mistaken policy of man is sometimes 
more destructive than even the anger of Omnipotence.’* 

‘ «The existence of severe commercial distress,” remarks Viscount 





* Edwards’s Hist. of the W, Indies, Sth ed, vol. i. p. 513. 
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Goderich, (now Earl of Ripon) in his despatch of Nov. 5, “amongst 
all classes of society connected with the West Indies, is, unhappily, 
but too evident: yet what is the just inference from this admitted 
fact? Not that the body should yield to despair, but that we should 
deliberately retrace the steps of that policy which has led to so disas- 
trous an issue. Without denying the concurrence of many causes, it 
is obvious that the great and permanent source of that distress which 
almost every page of the history of the West Indies records, is to be 
found in the tnstitution of Slavery. It is vain to hope for long-con- 
tinued prosperity in any country in which the people are not de- 
pendent on their own voluntary labour for support, in which labour 
is not prompted by legitimate motives, and does not earn its natural 
reward......1 cannot but regard (he system itself as the perennial spring 
of those distresses of which, not at present merely, but during the 
whole of the last fifty years, the complaints have been so frequent and 
80 just.” 


‘Lord Belmore holds similar language. On the eve of his de- 
parture from the Colony, he tells the Jamaica House of Assembly — 
“'The cause of your present distress results from that policy by which 
Slavery was originally established ; and this fine island can never de- 
velop the abundance of its resources while Slavery continues.” 


‘It is an important fact, mentioned by Mr. Cropper, that “ though 
the American cultivation of cotton by Slavery, has almost wholly su- 
perseded its growth in our Colonies, and greatly checked its increase 
in the Brazils, yet, the Carolinians themselves have been driven out 
of the cultivation of indigo, in consequence of its still cheaper pro- 
duction by free labour in the East Indies.” 


This Evidence might be multiplied to a large volume ; but we hope 
we have adduced enough to show that Free Labour is more profitable 
because more productive than Slave Labour; and that it is, therefore, 
perfectly safe to pledge the National Funds, to make full compensa- 
tion for any loss that may be actually proved, within a reasonable 
period (say five years) to arise to any individual planter, from the 
abolition of Slavery; which, if this pledge be made, the planters them- 
selves will consent to allow to take place at the earliest practicable 
moment ; they being as well convinced as we are, that there is no real 

und for apprehending danger from such an event: and therefore 
they are quite prepared to allow it to take place, if they can only be 
assured of compensation for actual loss of value in the estates, which 
we would most willingly guarantee them. We fervently hope, there- 
fore, that all parties may now soon be reconciled, and that we shall 
lve to see the most ardent wish of our heart fully realised, in the im- 
mediate abolition of Slavery throughout the whole of the British 
dominions. 
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MISS MARTINEAU. 


Sir, North Wales, May 1833. 


As if to afford to the public an additional proof of the necessity of 
setting up a new standard for the periodical press, of which you have set 
an example, the last number of the Quarterly Review contains a violent, 
not to say virulent and malignant, attack on Miss Martineau’s Illustrations 
on Political Economy, whose crime it is to be of opinion that ignorance is 
our great besetting sin, and that if information and knowledge be generally 
diffused, virtue and truth will follow. To fair criticism and argument there 
not only can be no well grounded objection, but every real friend to the best 
interests of humanity must delight in their exercise and spread, as among 
the surest and safest means of arriving at the great and only legitimate ob- 
ject of all human enquiry,—Truru. It is not, therefore, because the Quar- 
terly Reviewer attempts to controvert the principles of political economy 
which Miss Martineau endeavours to illustrate—that we complain. It is 
not because he differs from most of her conclusions, that we express our 
regret—but it is because he has done this in an unfair way; and what is 
of still more consequence to the public at large, than even to the party as- 
sailed, he has degraded the dignity and usefulness of criticism and argu- 
ment, by pressing into his service, after his accustomed manner, certain 
auxiliaries, of which, it seems, he thinks in this case he has particular need, 
by appealing to disgraceful prejudice, through the medium of sly insinua- 
tion, and that infallible test—not of truth, but of a consciousness of weak- 
ness—coarse and vulgar ridicule. 

We have no other knowledge of Miss Martineau than what we have ac- 
quired from reading her highly-talented works; from which, however, we 
have no hesitation in avowing our belief, that so different is the construction 
of that lady’s mind, and so opposite her principles to those of her reviewer, 
that she would not only scorn any disgraceful or even indirect method of 
vindication, under the foulest attack, but would be open to conviction from 
the result of fair dispassionate arguments, and thankfully embrace the 
truth, from whatever quarter it might come. In fact, it is evident that 
Miss Martineau’s great object is to disseminate the truth; and though we 
may «differ from several of her conclusions as widely as the Quarterly 
Review, yet we respect and admire the methods she has taken to impart her 
convictions to others. It is the great forte of the Quarterly, (that which 
has had great effect upon the public mind in those days of ignorance and 
delusion which are now we trust fast passing away), it is, we repeat, the great 
forte of the Quarterly, previously to his taking any fair ground of attack, to 
endeavour to rouse some national or personal prejudice against his anta- 
gonist: he cannot enter the field of controversy, till he has endeavoured to 
weaken the effect of his adversary’s arguments, by mainly insinuating that 
there is some defect in his character or principles :—in short, he endeavours 
to poison justice at its very source. 
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Thus, he commences his attack by calling the Illustrations, novels; and 
with indescribable meanness, well knowing that vulgar prejudice has been 
rife against such as deviate from the commonly received notions in matters 
of religious faith, sneers at the authoress for having, moreover, “ the high 
recommendation” of being an Unitarian. What has that to do, every well 
constituted mind will enquire, with Miss Martineau’s principles of Political 
Economy? According to the Reviewer himself, she has adopted them 
from Malthus, a clergyman of the Church of England ; from M‘Culloch, 
a member of the Church of Scotland ; and from others, none of them pro- 
fessing Unitarian principles of religion. But supposing them to have been 
all Unitarians, what on earth has that to do with the argument, except in 
the hands of designing men, to avail themselves of popular prejudice, to 
prejudice the truth. And on this point, we would a the Reviewer him- 
self whether there is really any thing ering of reprobation, in believing 
with the Apostle Paul, that “there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus” ?* 


The Reviewer may believe either more or less than this, and be more or 
less right ; we blame him not on that account, in case either his belief or 
unbelief is sincere; neither will we be guilty of the monstrous injustice and 
absurdity of making it the subject of sneer and derision, and still less of slyly 
insinuating it in derogation of his opinions on Political Economy, or any 
other subject of literature, science, or politics, to which he may advance 
pretensions. No! no! in the estimation of the honest and upright part of 
the public, these objects of human attainment must stand or fall by their 
own merits or demerits. Who now-a-days, except perchance a Quarterly 
Reviewer, thinks the worse of Milton’s immortal Paradise Lost, of New- 
ton’s Principia, or Locke’s Dissertation on Government, because their au- 
thors were Unitarians, or who feels the less horror at the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Servetus, because Calvin was a Trinitarian? The fact is, that the 
Quarterly Reviewer is no fool, and thinks of these things, in reality, so 
every person of common sense now thinks of them ;—he knows that an 
honest man cannot believe what he would, but what, after impartial inves- 
tigation, conviction of the truth (as it presents itself to his mind) compels him 
to believe,—and therefore, to whatever conclusions enquiry may lead him, 
they are not the proper objects of scorn or ridicule. 


But there is another point with which perhaps the Quarterly Reviewer 
is still better, because practically acquainted; he knows as well as any 
man living that the darling maxim of despotic power, is, divide et impera. 
Often has it been asked, why do the people, nineteen-twentieths of the 
population of whole countries, suffer a few individuals, comparatively 
speaking, to dictate to, and plunder them? Why is there a monopoly of 
wealth and worldly enjoyments in the hands of statesmen and churchmen, 
whilst privation, poverty, and abject, almost unmitigated misery, are the 
lot of millions? The answer is clear, and beginning to be understood. 
Because, like the old man’s sons in the fable, they have not been aware 
how weak they are when divided into sects and parties, or how strong they 
are when bound together in one common bond of union. Split into parties, 
and divided by factions, the people are like the individual sticks of the old 
man’s faggot, when untied and separated, easily broken; but when bound 
together by the bonds of their common interest, they are like the great 
bundle of sticks, the strength of which is too great for man to break. 


The writer in the Quarterly, writhing under the inftiction of the Reform 
Act, which was brought about by the union of all the people, is well 





* See St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to Timothy, chap. ii. ver. 5. 
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aware that this is but the first act in the political drama of the present day. 
He knows as well as possible that the abuses by which his patrons thrive, 
and through which they are enabled to bestow retaining fees, which it 
requires some strength and purity of principle to resist, are about to be 
assailed by the giant strength of the people; he is well aware that the 
system of mis-rule which he has in his vocation so long supported, has 
produced effects which are nearly unbearable; and, therefore, he has 
recourse to the old state trick of divide and conquer. 


In the same number of the Quarterly Review as contains the attack 
upon Miss Martineau, the writer deplores the check which the Reform 
Act has given to party; he laments the good old times when one party 
might be played off against another party in the state and in the House of 
Commons, and when both might be occasionally opposed to the only party 
which ought to exist, the party of the people; on those rare occasions, 
when the conservatives of both parties had reason to fear that the interests 
of the people would prevail. 


In another article, also in the same number, entitled ‘ the Church and the 
Landlords,’ the writer ingenuously acknowleges that the craft is in danger, 
he therefore seeks to disunite the lay-reformers, by endeavouring to alarm 
and detach the landlords from their tenants, and to sow the seeds of dis- 
union between the different denominations of Dissenters, who have at 
length found out, good honest souls! that nothing short of the infliction of 
actual personal suffering, can be more unjust and unchristian-like, than to 
compel people to pay for a religion they do not profess, and to contribute 
to the support of a church which they never enter. 


It may be very well for the Quarterly Review to defend all manner of 
abominations in high places; it is his vocation so to do; but itis the people’s 
own fault if they are deceived by it to their loss and injury; no persons, 
excepting the high and low vulgar, the most gullible of all his readers, 
will, however, be found to patronize coarse, unmanly, and personal attacks 
on a woman, when the legitimate business of a critic is merely with the 
subject matter of her publications; and it is no excuse to say he is one 

“* Whose soul, moreover, of such sort is, 
With so much acrimony it o’erflows, 
As makes him, whereso’er he goes, 
A walking thumb-bottle of Aguafortis.”—Pinpar. 


THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





IMPROVED NOMENCLATURE OF POLITICAL PARTIES.— 
CON-SERVATIVES OR SELF-SERVATIVES? 


Sir, Worcester, June 1, 1833. 
Toryism having now become odious, the champions of privilege 

and abuse have, with their usual adroitness, adopted a generic title, well 
calculated to impose on simple-minded men; and as there is a good deal in 


& name, much blame is attachable to the liberal press for having fallen 
into so impudent a perversion of terms. 


The Tories now call themselves Conservatives, but I submit, as their 
maxim is “ non mundo sed sibi,” that the word Self-servative would be @ 
much more appropriate description of the animal. Henceforward then, 
let the liberal journals use the word Self-servative. 


AN OBSERVER. 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 


NECESSITY OF AN INCOME & PROPERTY TAX TO AVERT 
ANARCHY AND REVOLUTION. 


Sir, Dublin, May 28, 1833. 


Good Policy in State Affairs is necessity anticipated, as necessity 
is policy deprived of all its advantages: I regret the latter should be the 
favourite principle of acting in the present day. That it has been so here- 
tofore, both with the present and late Ministry, the proofs are too recent 
to insist upon, and the principle seems still too much cherished, to be rea- 
dily relinquished. There is scarcely a man who has considered the subject 
at all, not one who has entertained it without prejudice, if not selfish and 
malignant hostility, but feels the necessity of resorting sooner or later to an 
Income or Property Tax, in lieu of those which now press on Poverty 
and Industry, but which Poverty and Industry can no longer continue to 
pay. 

This conviction is coming home to those who never contemplated the 
subject abstractedly; it is becoming universal; it is no longer to be 
reasoned on; it is felt. When any conviction thus comes home to the 
breasts and business of all, the truth of the axiom is recognized, ‘ Vox 
populi vox Dei’ But this voice, pride, prejudice, interest, conspire to 
repress ; its first murmur was heard on the occasion of the vote for the 
reduction of the malt duty; with a vacillation unparallelled in the annals 
of Parliamentary venality, that vote was rescinded, ere the ink was dry 
which recorded it, and treason to the very first important expression of the 
popular will in the House triumphed over it. 


That triumph, in the very nature of things, must be short: assuredly 
that step will, ere long, be retraced ; and that popular will, thus repulsed 
in its every moderate requisition, collect a head that will overbear all re- 
straint, and, in bursting the barriers opposed to it by Injustice, sweep those 
land-marks, which every honest man would desire to preserve, to one 
general destruction with it. 

The most dangerous hopes at this moment exist of the overthrow of the 
monarchy and of all fixed institutions; these wicked hopes, these desperate 
designs, are limited perhaps at present to but few; but, if we pursu ethe 
policy which we have pursued, which we are now pursuing, I do indeed 
tremble for the result. Necessity, pressed into organisation, will form a 
wedge, and a power, that no frame of society will be able to resist; and, 
when thus burst asunder, remedy and repentance will be alike too late. 

May Heaven avert the calamities, which I cannot but fear, are approach- 
ing! and I see no way by which they can be averted, but by yielding rea- 
dily to the popular will when justice dictates it, else the Xe, will may 
dictate to justice, when it is deprived of the power to repel. 

N. T. H. 
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TO THE MORNING STAR. 


Atong, from the dim watches of the night, 

Aud the o’erpowering charm of thought intense, 
I wander forth, beneath thy radiant light, 

Thou glory of the world’s magnificence! 
While heaven and earth are sleeping, and the still 
Light of unnumbered stars sleeps on the hill. 


The hour is holy—man is not awake ; 

And none but angels may behold me now: | 
Oh! it is rapture thus alone to make 

Our home in heaven; upon my pallid brow 
The cool gale breathes, and o'er my thirsting soul 
Fresh tides of light and heavenly beauty roll. 


The quivering waters of the woodland brook 
Flow musical ; the trees in dewy sheen 
Wave gently murmuring ; and the star-light look 
Of the blue summer skies, o’er all the scene 
Throws such an eloquence as Eden showed 
When the first man first ’mid its wild flowers trode. 


The sea’s soft waves along the pebbled beach 
Roll in glad music ’neath the starry light, 
And, with their quietness delusive, teach 
The mariner to dread their stormy might, 
When from its depths the ocean swells on high, 
And drowns the victim’s last despairing cry. 


Through the grey vapours of the morning loom 
The gallant ships of merchandise and war— 
How many hearts there think not of their doom! 
How few will e’er return from climes afar! 
Climes where the pestilence at noon-day slays, 
Aud Mammon gloats o’er blood—oh, evil days! 


How many eyes will see their home no more! 
How fast they sail before the morning wind! 
The white cliffs fade—their much-lov’d island’s shore— 
All the heart loves or hopes is left behind; 
Farewell! by Burrampooter’s eastern wave 
Mysterious hands dig many a soldier’s grave! 
Dim grows the Eastern fleet; on, on to death ! 
Ye seek ye know not what in foreign lands; 
Haste and resign your honours and your breath, 
And eall it glory!—o’er the yellow sands 
They vanish! the horison, darkly blue, 
Reveals no more the mighty fleet to view. 
Nor ever will; but now, again, farewell !— 
lhe glorious sun breaks on the world in light, 
And glittering vapours o’er the upland swell, 
And melt away far in the azure bright. 
Thus sighs the Bard in Eastern climes afar, 
While lov’d ones watch thy light, bright Morning Star! 








C. Richards, Printer, 100, St, Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 











